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'Tady  Arthur  Pearson” 


IT  IS  probably  unnecessary  to  tell  in  the  columns  of 
any  journal  printed  in  the  English  language  who 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was,  and  in  what  direction  lay 
the  work  of  his  life.  Stricken  with  blindness  in  the 
midst  of  a  successful  business  career,  he  turned  whole-j 
heartedly  to  the  task  of  imparting  hope  and  courage  to 
those  of  the  British  Empire  Forces  whom  the  Great 
War  had  placed  in  like  predicament  as  himself,  and  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  life  was  the  result — ^the 
organization  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  where  the  great  work  is 
carried  on  with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the 
British  Government. 

Sir  Arthur’s  death  in  1921  was  a  tremendous  shock. 
Who  would  take  his  place?  Out  stepped  Lady  Pearson, 
or  “Lady  Arthur  Pearson,”  as  by  public  approval  and  by 
her  own  wish,  she  is  known.  Lady  Pearson  had  been 
devoted  to  philanthropic  work  for  years  prior  to  her 
husband’s  death,  and  had  playdd  &  leading  paft  in 
founding  and  carrying  on  the  “Queen’s  Work  for  Wo¬ 
men  Fund.”  In  recognition  of  this  work  and  of  her 
zeal  in  furthering  her  husband’s  ideals  in  regard  to 
St.  Dunstan’s,  she  was  created  a  “Dame  of  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire.”  One  of  her  enterprises  was  the 
formation  of  “The  Blind  Musicians’  Concert  Party,” 
comiK)sed  of  blind  musicians  and  singers  trained  by  her¬ 
self  and  sent  on  concert  tours  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  worker  for  the  civilian  blind.  Lady  Pearson  is 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Institute. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  know  much  of  Lady 
Pearson  through  her  interest  in  the  “Arthur  Pearson 
Memorial  Fund,”  by  means  of  which  nearly  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  was  raised.  One  third  of  this  amount  was 
given  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  one  third  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  remainder  to  organizations  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world. 

Lady  Pearson’s  personal  charm  and  her  intense  human 
sympathy  have  won  her  an  enviable  place  in  the  regard 
of  the  public  and  of  the  blind  themselves. 


Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-wide  Service 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Americain  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  convened  at  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  on 
June  26th,  1924,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  Foundation.  In  the 
absence  of  President  M.  C.  Migel, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  Foundation,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  meeting.  Charles 
B.  Hayes  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Burritt  gave  a  general  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation, 
especially  mentioning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Helen  Keller  meetings, 
and  the  grant  which  the  Foundation 
had  received  from  the  Laura  Spel- 
man  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Publicity,  then  gave  his  report  of 
the  work  of  that  department,  which 
report  was  accepted ;  after  which 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research,  presented 
a  rep>ort  of  the  work  of  his  Bureau, 
which  report  was  also  accepted. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
H.  White,  the  Treasurer’s  Report 
was  presented  by  Miss  Florence  Mc¬ 
Kay.  This  report,  covering  the  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  of  the  Foundation 
as  of  June  i,  1924,  was  accepted  and 
ordered  filed  with  the  records  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  election  of  Trustees  was  then 
taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated 
the  plan  under  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  by  which  the  nominations  of 
the  Trustees  representing  the  re¬ 
spective  groups  of  workers  for  the 
Blind  are  previously  received  by 
mail  and  reported  at  this  time.  Also 
that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  Trustees 
other  than  those  representing  the 
groups  of  workers,  were  to  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  representing  the  following 
groups  of  workers,  were  re-elected : 

GROUP  REPRESENTATIVE 

RE-ELECTED 

(1)  Trustees,  super¬ 
in  t  e  n  d  e  n  ts, 
principals  and 
teachers  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  Olin  H.  Burritt 

for  the  Blind.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(  3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially 
engaged  in  Li¬ 
braries  and 
Library  de¬ 
partments  for  Arthur  E.  Bostwick 

the  Blind.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Wm.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
In  regular  order  the  following  new 
Trustees,  representing  the  following 
groups  of  workers,  were  elected: 


(  5)  Officers  and 
Agents  in  work 
for  Prevention 
o  f  Blindness 
and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision. 

(  6)  State  Commis¬ 
sions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Board 
o  f  Directors 
and  Executive 
Officers  of  As¬ 
sociations  do¬ 
ing  state-wide 
work,  etc. 

|(  7)  Directors  and 
Superint  e  n  d  - 
e  n  t  s,  Work¬ 
shops  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Homes 
for  the  Blind. 

(  8)  Officers  of  As¬ 
sociations  and 
Clubs  for  the 
Blind;  city- 
wide  and  spe¬ 
cial  work,  etc. 

(  9)  Placement  agen¬ 
cies,  Field 
officers.  Heads 
of  Depart- 
ments.  Home 
Teachers,  So¬ 
cial  Workers, 
etc. 

(10)  Agencies  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  Blind 
and  Partially 
Blind,  Relief 
Agents,  etc. 


Wii.  F.  Morgan 
New  York  City 


M.  C.  Mioei. 
New  York  City 


Herbert  H.  White 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Miss  Prudence 

Sherwin 
Willoughby,  Ohio 


Mrs.  ^Iabel 

Knowles  Gage 
Worcester,  Mass. 


H.  R.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GROUP 

(2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of 
classes  for  the 
Blind  and  the 
Partially  Blind, 
in  schools  for 
the  seeing. 

(4)  Technical  heads 
o  f  Embossing 
plants  and  de¬ 
partments,  and 
Commissions  on 
Uniform  Type. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

ELECTED 


George  F.  Meyer, 
Supt.  Department 
for  the  Blind, 
Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Minn.,  Minn. 

E.  E.  Bramlette, 
Sec’y  and  Supt. 
American  Printing 
House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  re-elected : 
Edward  M.  Chamberlain,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York 
City 


In  regular  order  the  following  new 
Trustees-at-large,  chosen  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  were  elected : 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  N.  Y.  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  President 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
the  work  and  interests  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  after  which,  on  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried,  the  Chairman 
declared  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1924 
regularly  adjourned. 

H.  R.  Latimer 
Chairman 
Charles  B.  Hayes 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 
June  26,  1924 
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The  European  Mission  on  the 

Study  of  Two-Side  Embossing 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  been  conducting  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  most  efficient  and  econ¬ 
omic  methods  of  embossing  Braille. 
These  investigations  will  result  in 
revolutionary  changes  which  will  not 
fail  to  encourage  those  philanthropic 
l)ersons  who  are  contributing  funds 
with  which  to  print  books  for  the 
blind. 

It  is  exj>ected  that  all  publishing 
houses  for  the  blind  in  America  will 
standardize  upon  a  Braille  volume  of 
uniform  size,  this  size  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  that  heretofore  used 
in  the  largest  publishing  plants.  It  is 
further  expected  that  several  of  the 
largest  houses  will  adopt  two-side 
l>rinting  in  the  very  near  future. 
Heretofore,  but  one  side  of  the  page 
has  been  used  in  all  Braille  printing 
in  this  country. 

European  countries  have  developed 
improved  methods  in  two-side  print¬ 
ing  which  are  unfamiliar  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  so  it  has  been  decided  to  send  a 
mission  to  England,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
processes  and  machinery  used  in  those 
countries.  Through  the  generosity  of 
a  friend  of  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  it  was  made  possible 
for  the  mission  to  sail  for  Europe  on 
the  nineteenth  of  August.  The  return 
of  the  mission  is  scheduled  foi 
October,  and  that  month  will  be  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  general  atmosphere  of 
expectancy  among  workers  for  the 
blind,  |>articularly  among  librarians 
and  those  readers  among  the  blind  who 
have  had  experience  with  two-side 
printing. 


The  European  Mission  is  composed 
of  the  following  members:  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City ;  E.  E. 
Bramlette,  Superintendent  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky ; 
and  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  Study  Teaching 
Methods 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  we  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  could  make  a  study  of 
methods  used  in  teaching  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  At  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  it  was  decided 
that  the  Foundation  is  now  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  position  to  add  to  its  staff  a  Re¬ 
search  Agent  who  could  'give  her 
entire  time  to  the  study  of  educational 
problems.  Accordingly,  Miss  Kather¬ 
ine  E.  Maxfield  was  employed  to 
undertake  this  work.  Miss  Maxfield 
is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
and  holds  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Teachers  College.  For  the 
past  four  years  she  has  been  acting  as 
psychologist  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College.  Miss  Maxfield  plans 
to  give  her  first  attention  to  the  study 
of  methods  of  teaching  reading.  We 
can  accomidish  little  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
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througfhout  the  country.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  has  asked  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  to  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Research  Department  in  this  work. 
The  Research  Department  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  schools  where  unusual 
work  in  reading  is  being  carried  on, 
and  to  know  of  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  are  especially 
interested  in  this  subject. 

The  Summer  School  Course 
of  1924 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook, 
we  made  a  forecast  of  a  six  weeks 
summer  school  course  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  New  York  University. 

The  course  offered  ten  lectures  a 
week,  given  by  the  directors  of  the 
Foundation’s  research  and  publicity 
bureaus  and  by  prominent  persons  in 
the  social  and  medical  fields  of  New 
York  City.  Nine  hours  a  week  were 
given  to  industrial  training  and  six 
to  visits  to  local  agencies  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind.  An  enrollment 
of  six  young  women  brought  us  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  California,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Short  summer  school  courses  of  this 
kind  are  of  great  value,  but  the  Foun¬ 
dation  looks  forward  to  a  day  when 
there  may  be  offered  a  course  extend¬ 
ing  through  one  or  two  years,  given 
in  connection  with  a  university  or 
school  for  social  workers. 


The  Radio  Campaign 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  The  American  Radio  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  Christian  Herald,  radio  pub¬ 
lications  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  are  preparing  to  launch  a 
nation-wide  campaign  whereby  a  radio 
set  will  be  placed  in  the  home  of  every 
blind  person  throughout  the  United 
States,  who,  desiring  such  a  set,  is 
yet  unable  to  afford  the  expense  en¬ 
tailed  in  its  acquirement. 

The  Foundation,  though  aware  of 
the  enormousness  of  the  undertaking, 
yet  feels  adequate  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Fuller  details  concerning  the 
campaign  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
Decembar  issue. 

A  State- Wide  Program  for 
Michigan 

Tlie  Michigan  Association  for  the 
Blind  desired  a  Foundation  represen¬ 
tative  to  be  present  during  its  biennial 
state  convention  in  June,  there  to 
assist  in  forming  a  state-wide  program 
and  to  present  information  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  Foundation.  The 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity  met  this  request.  Laws 
creating  commissions  in  other  states 
were  discussed  and  a  tentative  state 
program  was  outlined. 

Surveys  Made  in  Minneapolis 
and  Montreal 

MINNEAPOLIS 

In  res{X)nse  to  a  request  from  the 
directors  of  the  Community  Fund  of 
The  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  the  Foundation  sent  the  di- 
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rector  of  its  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind.  The  survey,  made  in  June, 
revealed  an  intensely  active  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  program  of  work  justifies 
the  Foundation  in  a  forward  look  to¬ 
ward  eminently  successful  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  year. 


MONTREAL 

At  the  request  of  the  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  a  survey 
of  the  Montreal  Association  and 
School  for  the  Blind  was  also  made, 
and  a  report  and  recommendations 
were  submitted. 


Reducing  the  Cost  and  Bulk  of  Braille  Books 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin 


Braille  publishing  is  at  present 
forming  such  an  important  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
that  the  Director  of  Research  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
decided  a  few  months  ago  that  no 
more  valuable  contribution  could  be 
made  by  his  dejiartment  just  now  than 
to  discover  ways  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  this  form  of  publishing.  In  order 
to  make  immediately  available  all  the 
knowledge  possessed  in  this  country 
upon  the  subject  of  Braille  embossing, 
and  also  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
results  of  the  study  would  be  practi¬ 
cable,  it  was  decided  to  work  through 
a  committee  representing  main  Braille 
publishing  interests  in  the  United 
States,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  this 
committee  such  technical  service  as 
the  Research  Department  could 
muster.  Inasmuch  as  Braille  publish¬ 
ing  touches  other  fields  of  industry  in 
a  number  of  ways,  |>ersons  outside  of 
the  highly  specialized  activity  of 
Braille  publishing  were  invited  to  join 
the  committee.  Accordingly,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  was  assembled : 

E.  E.  Bramlette,  Supt.  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

Frank  C,  Bryan,  Manager  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Thomas  Lister,  Embosser  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brusca,  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Librarian, 
N.  Y.  Public  Library,  Dept,  for  the 
Blind,  and  Chairman  of  the  A.  L,  A 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Leila  Heyn,  Touch  Reader  and 
Psychologist. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  President,  J.  T.  Tapley 
Company,  Book  Manufacturers. 

A.  V.  Howland,  Representative  of 
Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Company, 
Paper  Manufacturers. 

J.  G.  Liebenow,  Special  Representa- 
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live,  Thompson  National  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Book  Manufacturers. 

Wm.  G.  Schneider,  Representing  the 
Copper  and  Brass  Research  Ass’n 
C.  1.  Sprowl,  Expert  on  Sheet  Metal. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  held  in  New  York  City  on 
March  thirteenth,  it  was  decided  that 
there  were  three  major  ways  in  which 
the  cost  of  Braille  embossing  might 
possibly  be  reduced.  First,  by  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  size  of  page  so  that  joint 
purchasing  of  paper,  bindings,  etc.,  by 
the  various  publishing  houses,  might 
be  carried  out.  Second,  by  adopting 
a  size  of  volume  which  would  make 
possible  the  use  of  the  labor-saving 
machinery  generally  employed  in  book 
binding  establishments.  Third,  by 
the  use  of  two-side  printing.  There 
were  also  certain  minor  ways  in  which 
it  was  believed  that  the  cost  of  Braille 
publishing  might  be  reduced,  such  as 
the  saving  of  space  by  omitting  the 
title  of  the  book  from  the  top  of  each 
page,  the  substitution  of  uniform 
interval  Braille  for  block  Braille,  and 
the  substitution  of  less  expensive 
paper  for  that  now  employed. 

After  the  March  meeting  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  divided  into  sub-com¬ 
mittees  to  study  the  various  possible 
lines  of  economy  and  improvements 
suggested  at  the  first  meeting.  Several 
members  of  the  committee  gave  much 
time  to  conducting  experiments  and 
calculating  results.  The  Director  of 
Research  worked  with  each  sub¬ 
committee. 

The  Director  of  Research  wishes 
here  to  express  his  ai)preciation  of  the 
interest  exhibited  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  the  commercial 
field  who  have  no  professional  connec¬ 


tion  with  Braille  embossing.  Mr.  A. 

V.  Howland  of  the  Tileston  and 
Hollingsworth  Company,  has  been 
most  generous  in  furnishing  us  with 
counsel  and  with  paper  with  which  to 
make  various  tests.  Mr.  E.  W.  Palmer, 
President  of  J.  T.  Tapley  Company, 
has  given  unsparingly  of  his  time  and 
has  been  most  helpful  with  problems 
connected  with  binding.  The  Thomp¬ 
son  National  Press  has  done  splendid 
work  in  helping  to  adapt  the  platen 
press  for  two  side  printing. 

On  August  fourth  the  committee 
met  in  New  York  City  and  adopted  a 
report  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Standardization  of  Size 
The  question  of  standardization  on 
a  particular  size  of  volume  depends 
largely  upon  whether  or  not  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  librarians  and  readers  can 
agree  upon  a  satisfactory  size.  We 
find  the  librarians  are  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  about  dimensions  of  volume, 
provided  that  it  is  of  a  size  convenient 
to  handle.  Generally  speaking,  they 
prefer  a  small  volume  if  it  contains 
sufficient  material  to  make  great  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  volumes  in  a  single  work 
unnecessary. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve 
readers  interviewed  on  the  subject  of 
size  of  volume,  we  find  that  thirty- 
three  are  indifferent,  fifteen  prefer 
volumes  of  large  size  and  sixty-four 
prefer  volumes  of  small  size. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
and  of  many  persons  interviewed,  that 
books  printed  on  both  sides  of  the 
page  should  contain  comi)aratively 
short  lines.  This  is  desirable  in  order 
to  obviate  an  undue  amount  of  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  book  from  side  to  side,  as 
right  and  left  pages  are  read. 
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This  is  especially  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  outside  of  institutions 
and  class-rcKjms,  the  great  majority 
of  readers  hold  the  books  on  their  laps 
while  reading. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
for  lap-reading  the  toj>  line  of  the  text 
should  not  lie  more  than  twelve  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Allow¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  a  half  inch  top 
margin,  this  would  indicate  that  the 
desirable  height  of  page  is  about 
twelve  and  one  half  inches. 

Economical  Size 

As  to  the  selection  of  a  size  of  vol¬ 
ume  well  adapted  to  book-binding  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  bindery  member  of  the 
committee  reports  that  the  book,  when 
open,  may  not  have  a  spread  of  more 
than  twenty-two  inches,  and  the  page 
may  not  exceed  thirteen  and  one  half 
inches  in  height  and  ten  inches  in 
width. 

This  means  that  if  we  adopt  a  i)age 
measuring  thirteen  and  one  half  inches 
in  height  and  ten  inches  in  width,  bind 
the  books  on  the  long  side  of  the  page 
and  restrict  the  size  of  our  volumes 
to  an  inch  and  one  half  in  thickness, 
we  can  come  within  the  limits  of  book¬ 
binding  machinery. 

Interpointing 

In  two-side  printing,  there  are  four 
(piestions  involved : 

A.  Is  two-side  printing  equally  leg¬ 
ible  with  one-side  printing? 

B.  Does  two-side  printing  actually 
reduce  bulk? 

C.  Is  the  cost  of  producing  inter- 
])ointed  books  less  than  that  of 
])roducing  Ixioks  in  one-side  print¬ 
ing? 

1).  Are  interiHjinted  books  equally 


durable  with  books  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  page  ? 

A.  Relative  Legibility  of  One  and 
Tti’o-Side  Printing. 

So  far  as  the  committee  is  aware, 
no  thorough-going  investigation  of  the 
relative  legibility  of  one  and  two-side 
printing  has  heretofore  been  made. 
This  form  of  printing  has  been  in 
vogue  in  Europe  for  many  years  but 
in  America  no  considerable  amount  of 
two-side  printing  has  been  done  in 
Braille  outside  of  that  done  at  the 
publishing  plant  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine.  So  far  as  sight  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  read  two- 
side  printing  with  the  eye,  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  raised  dots 
and  pits  made  by  dots  on  the  reverse 
sifle.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  books  such  as 
those  for  beginners,  upon  which  the 
teacher  and  pupil  must  work  together, 
should  not  be  embossed  by  the  two- 
side  method. 

In  order  that  the  committee  might 
have  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base 
a  judgment,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  employed  Mrs.  Leila  H. 
Ileyn,  a  trained  i>sychologist,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  careful  tests  with  a 
considerable  number  of  child  and 
adult  readers.  The  question  to  be 
tested  was :  Is  interpointed  Braille 
literature  read  with  as  much  sjieed  and 
with  as  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  as 
is  one-side  printing?  After  trying  out 
several  forms  of  tests,  with  various 
procedures,  the  following  test  was  de¬ 
termined  ujMm: 

One  hundred  easy  words  from  a 
second  reader  were  selected.  These 
words  were  printed  in  full  spelling  in 
non-sense  order  iqwn  one  sheet 
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in  one-side  printing,  and  niH)n  another 
sheet  in  different  non-sense  order  in 
two-side  printing.  That  is  to  say,  on 
the  second  sheet  the  one  hundred 
words  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
sheet  in  different  orders.  Exact  copies 
of  these  sheets  were  made  line  for  line 
in  typewriting.  Schools,  workshops, 
homes  and  private  residences  were 
then  visited  wherever  blind  readers 
could  be  found.  These  readers  were 
asked  to  read  the  lists  of  words  aloud, 
Mrs.  Heyn  keeping  the  time  with  a 
stop-watch,  and  following  a  Braille 
copy,  while  her  assistant  followed  the 
typewritten  copy  and  noted  errors. 
Careful  records  w'ere  made  of  both 
time  and  errors  with  each  subject.  One 
side  of  the  interpointed  sheet  was 
used  as  a  practice  sheet  in  order  to 
put  the  reader  at  his  ease.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  next  asked  to  read  either  the 
opposite  side  of  the  interpointed  page 
which  will  be  known  through  this  re¬ 
port  as  page  “B,”  or  the  page  of  one- 
side  printing  which  will  be  known  as 
page  “A.”  Care  was  taken  to  alter¬ 
nate  the  pages  used  by  successive  sub¬ 
jects.  For  instance,  the  first  reader 
l^gan  with  page  “B,”  the  second 
reader  with  page  “A,”  the  third  reader 
with  page  “B,”  the  fourth  reader  with 
])age  “A,’’  etc. 

Records  were  obtained  from  52  chil¬ 
dren  and  56  adults.  An  analysis  of 
the  results  of  these  tests  shows  the 
following: 

The  total  length  of  time 
required  for  the  108 
readers  to  read  page 

“A”  was  . 241  Mins.  40  Secs. 

I'he  total  length  of  time 
required  for  the  108 
readers  to  read  page 

“B”  was  . 246  Mins.  40  Secs, 

A  total  retardation  in 
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si)ced  of  two-side  print¬ 
ing  over  one-side  print¬ 
ing  of  . 

The  average  length  of 
time  required  by  108 
readers  to  read  page 

“A”  w'as  . 

The  average  length  of 
time  required  by  108 
readers  to  read  page 

“B”  was  . 

or  an  average  retarda¬ 
tion  of  . 


5  Mins.  6  Secs, 
or  2.1% 


2  Mins.  14  Secs. 


2  Mins.  17  Secs. 
3  Secs. 


In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  reaction  of  children  is  any  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  adults,  the  data  have 
been  separated.  From  this  we  find, 
in  the  case  of  children,  the  following : 


The  total  length  of  time 
in  which  “A”  was  read 
by  children  was . 99  Mins.  13  Secs. 

The  total  length  of  time 
in  which  “B”  was  read 
by  children  was . 103  Mins.  22  Secs. 

A  total  retardation  in 
speed  of  two-side  print¬ 
ing  over  one-side  print¬ 
ing  of  .  4  Mins.  9  Secs. 

or  4.2% 


The  average  length  of 
time  required  by  the 
children  to  read  page 

“A”  was  .  1  Min.  54  Secs. 

The  average  length  of 
time  required  by  the 
children  to  read  page 

“B”  was  .  1  Min.  59  Secs. 

or  an  average  retarda¬ 
tion  of .  5  Secs. 


In  the  case  of  adults  we  find : 

The  total  length  of  time 
in  which  “A”  was  read 
by  adults  was . 142  Mins.  27  Secs. 

The  total  length  of  time 
in  which  “B”  was  read 

by  adults  was . 143  Mins.  24  Secs. 

a  total  retardation  in 
speed  of  two-side  print¬ 
ing  over  one-side  print¬ 
ing  of  .  57  Secs. 

or  .67  of  1% 
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The  average  length  of 
time  required  I)  y 
adults  to  read  page 
“A”  was  .  2  Mins.  33  Secs. 

The  average  length  of 
time  required  b  y 
adults  to  read  page 

“B”  was  .  2  Mins.  34  Secs, 

or  an  average  retarda¬ 
tion  of  .  1  Sec. 


From  this  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions :  that  there  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  point  of  speed  of  reading  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two-side  printing;  that 
this  difference  is  rather  more  marked 
among  children  than  adults ;  that 
among  adults  the  retardation  of  speed 
caused  by  two-side  printing  is  neglig¬ 
ible,  being  less  than  i%.  This  is 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adults, 
practically  all  of  whom  read  the  Zieg¬ 
ler  Magazine,  are  more  familiar  with 
two-side  printing  than  are  children. 

Comparative  Accuracy 
Turning  to  the  consideration  of 
comparative  accuracy  of  the  reading 
of  one  and  two-side  printing,  we  find 
a  surprising  result.  The  total  number 
of  errors  made  on  page  “A”  by  the 
io8  ca.ses  is  152;  the  total  number  of 
errors  made  on  page  “B”  by  the  108 
cases  is  114,  or  a  difference  of  38 
in  favor  of  the  two-side  printing. 
Reducing  this  to  a  percentage,  we  find 
that  there  were  25%  fewer  errors 
made  on  the  two-side  printing  than  on 
the  one-side  printing. 

To  sum  up:  Careful  tests  made  with 
108  cases  show  that  interpointed  ma¬ 
terial  requires  slightly  more  time  to 
read  than  does  one-side  printing,  the 
difference  being  a  little  more  marked 
among  children  than  among  adults. 
The  average  retardation  of  two-side 
printing  over  one-side  printing,  with 
108  cases,  was  three  seconds,  or  two 


minutes  and  one  second.  From  the 
standpoint  of  accuracy  and  reading, 
the  tests  show  that  interpointed  ma¬ 
terial  is  no  less  legible  than  one-side 
printing. 

As  to  the  preference  of  readers  for 
one  or  two-side  printing,  we  find  a 
marked  enthusiasm  for  two-side  print¬ 
ing  among  many  readers.  This  is  based 
principally  upon  the  fact  that  this  style 
of  printing  makes  possible  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  bulk.  The  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  recently  requested  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  its  readers  upon  the 
relative  desirability  of  one  or  two-side 
printing.  Had  there  been  any  marked 
sentiment  against  two-side  printing  in 
this  country,  this  announcement  would 
have  been  a  signal  for  a  deluge  of 
letters  of  protest  against  the  style  of 
printing  employed  in  that  magazine. 
It  is  significant  that  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  letters  received  by 
the  editor,  only  four  expressed  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  one-side  printing.  The 
others  enthusiastically  endorsed  two- 
side  printing. 

B.  The  Relative  Bulk  of  One  and 
Tioo-Side  Printing. 

We  find  that  from  the  standix>int 
of  i>ap)er,  100%  more  material  can  be 
printed  on  sheets  of  a  given  size  by  the 
interpointed  method,  than  by  the  one- 
side  metho<l.  F'rom  the  standpoint  of 
thickness  of  volume,  we  find  that 
printing  on  the  second  side  of  the 
page  increases  the  thickness  of  the 
volume  from  20%  to  30%,  depending 
on  the  height  of  dot  and  the  kind  of 
paper  used.  To  put  this  in  another  way, 
a  book  of  a  given  number  of  words 
printed  in  interixiinting  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  alxjut  one-half  the  paper 
required  for  one-side  printing,  and  the 
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hulk  when  printed  on  two  sides  of  the 
page  will  he  about  65%  of  the  bulk 
of  the  same  number  of  words  printed 
on  one  side  of  the  page. 

C.  The  Relative  Cost  of  One  and 
Tzi'o-Side  Printing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  cost  of  production.  Obviously, 
from  the  standpoint  of  material,  two- 
side  printing  reduces  the  paper  bill 
about  50%  and  the  bindery  bill,  about 
3.S%. 

Press  zvork.  — So  far  as  we  can  as¬ 
certain  at  present,  the  cost  of  labor 
with  an  improved  press  is  probably  no 
more  in  the  case  of  interpointing  than 
in  one-side  printing. 

Plate  tnaking.  — This  leaves  only 
the  question  of  plate  making.  It  is 
probable  that  it  costs  more  to  produce 
the  plates  for  a  ^ven  number  of 
words  of  two-side  printing  than  it 
does  for  the  same  number  of  words 
of  one-side  printing.  Just  how  much 
more  we  cannot  now  state  with  abso¬ 
lute  confidence.  No  concern  in  this 
country,  aside  from  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  had  experience  with  two-side 
printing  sufficient  to  be  of  much  value. 
So  far  as  the  actual  stamping  of  the 
plates  is  concerned,  it  takes  very  little 
more  time  to  do  the  second  side  than 
the  first.  The  additional  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  making  interpointed  plates 
is  largely  in  the  correcting  process. 

Assuming  that  with  the  average 
operator  it  will  cost  20%  more  to 
make  the  plates  for  two-side  printing 
than  for  one-side  printing,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  this  difference  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  other  savings 
effected  by  interpointing. 


D.  Durability. 

As  to  durability  of  interpointed 
books  as  compared  with  those  printed 
on  one  side  of  the  page — where  the 
books  are  printed  on  wet  paper,  li¬ 
brarians  agree  that  interpointed  books 
are  no  less  durable  than  are  those 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  page.  Most 
of  the  interpointed  books  printed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  have  been  done 
on  dry  paper.  These  are  doubtless  not 
as  durable  as  those  printed  on  wet 
paper.  Librarians  tell  us,  however, 
that  such  books  are  seldom  discarded 
because  the  print  is  no  longer  legible. 
The  causes  for  discarding  books  of 
this  kind  are  the  same  as  the  causes 
for  discarding  books  printed  on  wet 
paper,  namely,  because  the  pages  are 
torn,  binding  has  given  way  or  the 
books  have  become  too  soiled  to  be 
continued  in  circulation. 

Whether  or  not  dry  printing  is  es¬ 
sential  to  interpointing  is  not  clear. 
It  was  resorted  to  in  Europe,  we 
understand,  because  dry  printing  is 
more  economical  than  wet.  There 
seems  to  be  certain  compensating  ad¬ 
vantages  in  dry  printing. 

To  summarize : — The  committee  on 
the  cost  of  Braille  publishing  has 
found  that  the  cost  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Braille  books  may  be  reduced 
in  the  following  ways : 

First — By  standardization  in  size  of 
volume. 

Second — By  selecting  a  size  of 
volume  which  will  adapt  itself  to  labor 
saving  machinery. 

Third — Printing  by  the  interpointed 
method. 

Standardization  of  size  is  a  matter 
to  be  worked  out  among  the  librarians, 
publishers  and  readers.  This  is  a  sub- 
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ject  on  wliioh  the  coniniittee  is  still 
workin".  The  niaxinnini  size  of  book 
which  lends  itself  well  to  machine  pro¬ 
duction  and  which  seems  advisable  to 
the  committee,  contains  a  page  to 
inches  in  width  by  12J/2  inches  in 
height.  The  maximum  thickness  of 
the  book  with  this  size  of  page  may 
not  be  more  than  one  and  a  half 
inches,  or  between  125  and  150  pages 
of  two-side  printing.  As  to  inter- 
])ointing,  we  find  that  the  reduction 
of  legibility  of  two-side  printing  as 
compared  with  one-side  printing  is 
very  slight,  retarding  the  speed  of 
reading  on  an  average  of  about  2% 

As  to  tbe  cost  of  production,  there 
is  a  saving  effected  by  two-side  print¬ 
ing  of  approximately  50%  in  the  cost 
of  paper  and  approximately  35%  in 
the  cost  of  binding.  The  cost  of 
press  work  is  probably  alx)ut  the  same 
in  lx)th  processes.  The  cost  of  inter- 
]K)int  plate  making  is  probably  less 
than  20%  in  excess  of  one-side  plate 
making.  Assuming  that  the  excess 
cost  is  20%,  this  difference  will  soon 
be  absorbed  in  the  other  savings. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  reader, 
the  prime  advantage  of  two-side  print¬ 
ing  is  its  reduction  of  bulk.  After 
the  first  few  copies  are  printed,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  distinct  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

Recommendations 

The  Committee  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

Dimensions. 

I'hat  Braille  lx)oks  be  imblished  in 
accordance  with  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  : 

a.  Size  of  volume  not  to  exceed 


inches  in  thickness,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  covers,  and  the  spread 
of  cover  when  oi^en  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  22  inches — except  where 
some  peculiarity  in  the  subject 
matter  makes  a  broader  book 
essential. 

b.  Size  of  F>age  not  to  exceed  I2j/j 
inches  in  height  and  10  inches 
in  width,  except  where  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  subject  matter 
makes  a  broader  page  essential. 
Top  and  bottom  margin  not  to 
be  less  than  Yz  inch. 

c.  Length  of  line  not  to  exceed  8J/2 
inches,  except  where  some  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  subject  matter 
makes  a  longer  line  essential. 

Style  of  Printing. 

a.  That  Braille  books  be  printed 
by  the  interpointed  method,  ex¬ 
cept  where  some  peculiarity  in 
the  subject  matter  does  not  lend 
itself  well  to  the  limitations  of 
two-side  printing,  and  except 
where  the  use  of  the  books  re¬ 
quires  that  they  be  printed  in 
a  form  easily  read  by  sight. 

h.  That  a  method  of  interpointing 
be  employed  which  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  tangibility  of 
dots  on  the  obverse  side  of  the 
page. 

c.  That  printing  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  as  much  cal¬ 
endered  surface  as  possible  on 
the  paper. 

Color  of  Paper. 

That  books  be  printed  on  a  slightly 
tinted  pai>er. 

Style  of  Binding. 

That  books  be  bound  with  a  style 
of  binding  which  will  |>ermit  of  as 
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flat  opening  as  possible,  consistent 
with  strength  and  durability. 

That  a  sub-committee  of  persons 
skilled  in  the  methods  of  Braille  em¬ 
bossing  followed  in  America,  visit 
Europe  to  study  and  report  on  the 
methods  of  Braille  publishing  em¬ 
ployed  abroad,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  following  subjects : 

a.  Processes  and  materials  used  in 
two-side  printing. 

b.  Machinery  used  for  Braille 
writing  and  printing. 

c.  Styles  of  maps  used  abroad  and 
methods  of  producing  them. 

d.  Tangible  appliances  used  in 
mathematics. 

e.  Management  of  libraries  for  the 
Blind  in  Europe,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  cir- 

An  Ink  Print  Copy  of 

By  Rober- 

MUSIC  teachers  of  the  blind  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  an  ink 
print  copy  of  the  Braille  music 
key  is  seriously  needed.  The  key  now 
used  in  this  country  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  stereotyper  for 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  merely  as  a  reference  hand¬ 
book  for  use  in  the  Illinois  Braille 
printing  shop.  It  attracted  such  favor¬ 
able  attention  that  it  was  embossed 
for  general  use  among  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Before  putting  it  into  ink  type,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  decided  that  a  careful 
revision  should  be  made  to  clear 
up  certain  ambiguities  and  other- 


culation  of  emlx)ssed  lx)oks  used 
by  the  Blind. 

Tliat  the  Committee  continue  its  in¬ 
vestigation  into  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  Braille  emboss¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  it  study  the  relative  legi¬ 
bility  of  Braille  type  of  various  dot 
spacings,  various  letter  spacings,  vari¬ 
ous  line  spacings,  and  various  dot 
heights.  That  it  give  special  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  publishing  Braille 
books  with  a  uniform  letter  spacing. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  complete  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Braille  Publishing  adopted  on 
August  fourth  has  been  mimeo¬ 
graphed  for  the  sake  of  those  wishing 
to  go  further  into  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  subject.  A  copy  of  this  report 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

the  Braille  Music  Key 

B.  Irwin 

wise  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  it  was  voted  to 
employ  Mr.  Rodenberg  to  begin  work 
immediately  on  the  preparation  of  this 
work  for  publication.  After  Mr. 
Rodenberg  has  made  his  preliminary 
re-draft  of  the  text,  it  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  committee  of  experienced 
music  teachers  of  the  blind,  for  their 
thorough-going  criticism. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  .American  Printing 
House,  it  was  voted  to  publish  this 
revised  edition  in  ink  print  as  soon  as 
the  approved  copy  is  ready. 


18  LliTTER  FROM  FRANK  T.  HINES,  DIRECTOR,  VETERANS  BUREAU 


An  extract  from  a  recent  letter 
from  Mr.  Kodenlierg  follows: 

“You  ask  what  progress  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  with  the  music  key.  That  I  am 
at  it  is  the  only  certain  thing  I  can 
report. 

“The  work  is  a  little  more  difficult 
than  I  had  anticipated.  Although  I 
have  ten  Braille  texts  on  my  desk, 
every  point  must  be  weighed,  and 
usually  re-worded  to  fit  the  purpose. 
Often  I  have  to  whip  myself  into 
battle  with  the  numerous  bogy  con¬ 
tradictions  in  usage.  The  character 
of  our  new  text  will  be  enhanced  if 
it  is  left  free  of  historical  and  dia¬ 
lectical  elements.  Perhaps  I  am  not 


without  sympathy  in  this  need  to 
chainjiion  a  tiny  phase  of  national 
self-assurance.  Yet,  what  is  American 
must  be  so  only  because  it  is  essentially 
true  and  practical.  Since  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  the  staff  notation  somewhat  arche¬ 
typal  to  my  work,  I  am  spending  con¬ 
siderable  time  with  the  half  dozen  ink 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias.  In 
spite  of  complete  and  preliminary 
analysis  of  a  subject,  wording  of  defi¬ 
nition  and  rule  is  always  difficult.  For 
more  than  a  week  I  have  been  con¬ 
tending  with  thirteen  directions  for 
the  use  of  slurs  and  ties,  till  now 
every  curved  line  I  meet  tempts  anal¬ 
ysis.” 


UNITED  STATES  VETERANS  BUREAU 
WASHINGTON 

June  19th,  1924 


Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
One  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Migel: 


Your  courtesy  in  sending  to  us  a  copy  of 
the  ’’Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  containing  the  editorial  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  books  in  revised  Braille  under 
the  direction  of  this  Bureau,  is  greatly  appreciated. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  books  will  be 
of  service  not  only  to  the  ex-service  blind,  but  also  to  all 
those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  sight. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Hines 
Director 


The  Work  of  Miss  Ora  H.  J.  Harris,  Thirty-two 
Years  Principal  of  a  School  for  the  Blind 

By  Catherine  de  la  Mache 


MISS  ORA  H.  J.  HARRIS,  for 
thirty-two  years  Principal  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  retiring 
at  the  close  of  this  school  year  and 
returning  to  her 
home  in  Galena, 

Indiana. 

Miss  Harris 
was  born  in 
M  o  o  r  e  s  V  ille, 

Indiana,  and  re¬ 
ceived  her  educa¬ 
tion  and  training 
in  the  schools  of 
that  state.  She 
has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  all  de¬ 
partments  of 
school  work, 
having  taught 
successfully  i  n 
thegrade  schools 
of  New  Albany, 

Indiana,  from 
which  she  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the 
position  of  As¬ 
sistant  Principal.  Later  she  was 
elected  to  the  Junior  High  School 
of  Evansville.  Afterwards  she 
taught  for  four  years  in  the  German 
Annex  Department  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  High  Schools. 


her  value,  secured  her  services. 
When  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  former 
Superintendent  o  f  Indianapolis 
School,  came  as  first  Superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Miss 
Harris  to  come 
here  to  take 
charge  of  the 
Literary  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  of  this 
school.  She 
came,  and  so 
well  was  her 
work  appreci¬ 
ated,  that  year 
after  year  she 
was  re-elected, 
and  at  the  end  of 
thirty-two  years 
of  service  she 
leaves  at  her 
own  request. 

Miss  Harris 
has  the  heart  and 
brain  of  an  in¬ 
stinctive  teacher. 
She  has  done  wonderful  work  in 
bringing  the  school  up  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  standard. 

No  one  can  take  her  place.  Every 
phase  of  the  work,  every  need  of  the 
school,  every  pupil  wbo  has  passed 


MISS  ORA  H.  J.  HARRIS 


By  this  time.  Miss  Harris  was  under  her  charge,  is  known  to  her. 
recognized  by  the  educators  of  She  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Indiana  as  a  successful  teacher  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
high  standing,  and  the  School  for  school.  We  wish  her  the  joys  a  well- 
the  Blind  in  Indianapolis,  realizing  earned  leisure  should  bring. 


W.  Howard  Hamilton 

W  HOWARD  HAMILTON,  retiring  secretary  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  de- 
•  scended  from  a  line  of  men  principally  engaged 
in  professions,  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grandfather 
on  his  mother’s  side  were  lawyers.  His  great-great- 
uncle,  Thomas  Burgess,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
the  early  days  of  North  Carolina.  * 

On  his  father’s  side,  both  his  grandfather  and  his 
great-grandfather  were  prominent  physicians. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  graduate  of  the  City  College  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  in  1907  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  the  University  of  Maryland.  Later  he 
entered  the  practice  of  law  as  an  associate  with  Ritchie 
and  Janney,  a  prominent  law  firm  in  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  afterwards  forming  the  firm  of  Ritchie,  Janney, 
Griswold  and  Hamilton,  of  which  the  Honorable  Albert 
Ritchie,  the  present  Governor  of  Maryland  was  the  head. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  firm  on  April  first,  1915, 
Mr.  Hamilton  engaged  in  practice  on  his  own  account 
in  Baltimore,  specializing  in  corporation  work.  He  rep¬ 
resents  a  number  of  important  industrial  and  financial 
corporations  having  offices  in  Baltimore.  He  is  director 
of  the  Calvert  Bank  and  is  director  and  counsel  of  the 
United  States  Mortgage  Company,  the  Pittsburg  and 
West  Virginia  Sand  Company,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company, 
the  Maryland  Warehouse  Company,  as  well  as  other  cor¬ 
porations  op>erating  in  Baltimore. 

During  the  World  War  he  rendered  voluntary  legal 
service  to  the  United  States  Government  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Selective  Service  Law  in  Maryland  and 
took  active  part  in  the  sale  of  the  several  issues  of  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  always  been  interested  in  pdiilan- 
thropic  work,  and  takes 'an  active  interest  in  the  Men’s 
Qub  of  the  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  of  Baltimore 
of  which  he  is  Senior  Warden. 

Mr.  Hamilton  gave  gratuitously  his  legal  services  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  during  its  early 
organization.  No  matter  how  busy  he  was  with  his  own 
affairs  he  always  found  time  to  give  generous  counsel. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  held  November 
28th,  1921,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  unanimously  chosen  secre¬ 
tary.  The  board  of  trustees  regrets  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  resigned  as  secretary  and  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 
He  is,  however,  deeply  interested  in  the  future  develop>- 
ment  of  the  Foundation,  and  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  further  its  work. 


Blind  Women  Who  Have  Conquered 

Psycho-Analysis  and  Its  Relation 
to  Blind  Personalities 

By  Leila  Holterhoff  Heyn 


LEILA  HOLTERHOFF  HEYN 


HEN  I  was  in  Germany  for 
educational  purposes  some  years 
ago,  I  became  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  psycho-analysis 
and  its  possible  special  application  to 
the  study  of  blind  personalities.  My 
enthusiasm  in  this  matter  happily  led 


to  acquaintance  with  several  physi¬ 
cians  who  were  of  a  naturally  ex¬ 
perimental  turn  of  mind,  and  they, 
as  much  as  I,  wfere  eager  to  see 
just  how  far  a  person  without  sight 
could  venture  into  the  field  of  medical 
psycho-analytic  research. 


BLIND  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  CONQUERED 
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It  was  thought  best  that  my  studies 
should  begin  in  a  regulation  nurses’ 
training  course,  so  I  began  the  usual 
probationer’s  work  and  continued 
through  the  entire  course.  The  adven¬ 
ture  proved  quite  successful  and  no 
essential  difficulty  arose  except  when 
intricate  laboratory  work  was  required 
of  the  student  nurse — microscopic  in¬ 
spection  of  the  nerve  skeleton,  for 
instance. 

Medical  study  at  Berlin  University 
followed  the  training  course  in  nurs¬ 
ing,  and,  throughout  the  course,  spe¬ 
cial  stress  was  laid  on  the  subject  of 
the  mental  aspects  of  the  cases. 

Work  in  the  clinic  for  insane  pa¬ 
tients  came  hard  upon  the  heels  of  my 
medical  studies.  Here  the  fear  ele¬ 
ment  was  entirely  lacking  because  of 
my  inability  to  see  the  patients.  This 
saved  me  much  nervous  strain.  Mod¬ 
ern  methods  in  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
sanity  follow  the  psycho-analytic  path, 
so  work  in  the  clinic  was  of  special 
value  to  me. 

During  the  war,  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  shell-shocked  patients,  and 
so  found  opportunity  for  definite  ex¬ 
periments  in  p>sycho-analysis.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  I  continued  my  stud¬ 
ies  at  Columbia  University,  where  I 
am  now  embarked  on  a  very  definite 
course  of  intensive  study  of  industrial 
psychology  and  its  applicability  to 
blind  personalities. 

As  a  child  I  was  subjected  to  the 
usual  misunderstandings  that  are  the 
automatic  accompaniments  of  the  state 
of  blindness.  I  spent  but  three  months 
in  a  school  for  the  blind — during  the 
rest  of  my  school  career,  I  was  just 
one  blind  child  among  sighted  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  feel  that  insufficient  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  mannerisms 


and  peculiarities  among  blind  people, 
and  that  this  holds  particularly  true 
in  “border-line”  cases  —  melancholia 
superinduced  by  blindness. 

I  am  happy  in  my  professional  stud¬ 
ies,  for  I  am  always  conscious  that  I 
have  embarked  upon  a  career  that 
holds  forth  definite  promise  as  a  real 
medium  of  help  to  those  who  wander 
within  the  shadows  of  the  “border¬ 
land.” 

How  a  Blind  Girl  Educates  Seeing 
Children  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  to  a  Love  of 
Good  Reading 

By  Alice  M.  Stewart 

The  story-telling  field  is  a  very  joy¬ 
ous  and  interesting  one.  I  am  official 
story-teller  for  the  public  library  of 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  have 
been  assisting  the  story-teller  for  the 
Boston  Library  and  its  branches.  This 
work  has  given  me  opportunity  to 
meet  various  groups  of  children  — 
those  from  poor,  crowded  sections  of 
the  city,  and  those  from  better  homes. 

I  have  been  interested  to  see  the  eager 
enjoyment  with  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poorer  class  listen  to  all 
stories,  while  those  from  better  homes 
need  to  cultivate  a  real  love  for  stories. 

The  story-teller’s  work  is  mainly  to 
educate  the  children  to  a  love  of  good' 
reading.  This  is  being  accomplished 
through  once-a-week  story  hours  after 
school.  The  story  hours  are  held  in 
the  libraries  and  most  of  the  children 
are  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  age,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  below  these 
grades  and  a  few  as  far  advanced  as 
the  high  school  grades. 

The  continued  story  is  a  special 
favorite.  In  a  group  of  Hebrew  chil- 
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dren  to  whom  I  was  telling 
the  Woods”  by  Abbey  F.  Brown,  in 
continued  form,  I  found  that  a  great 
many  of  them  had  read  the  book  or 
had  taken  it  out  after  I  commenced 
and  had  read  it  through,  but  every 
week  when  the  day  came  for  their 
group  to  meet,  they  would  call  out 
“John  of  the  Woods !”  They  knew 
what  was  coming,  but  they  wanted  to 
hear  it  told. 

There  was  one  school  where  I  told 
the  children  a  portion  of  “The  Secret 
Garden,”  by  Burnett.  Afterwards,  I 
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told  them  that  they  would  find  the 
book  waiting  for  them  in  the  library. 
The  librarian  told  me  that  about  seven¬ 
teen  children  came  for  the  book  that 
same  day. 

Stories  for  the  children’s  hour  must 
be  carefully  selected  and  prepared.  I 


do  not  memorize  them,  for  nearly  all 
need  cutting  or  arranging.  In  order 
to  choose  the  best,  a  great  deal  of 
reading  must  be  done,  I  try  to  use 
stories  that  are  printed  in  Braille,  but 
when  these  are  not  obtainable,  I  have 
the  stories  read  to  me  and  then  copy 
them  myself,  so  that  I  have  accumu¬ 
lated  quite  a  valuable  library  of  'my 
own. 

I  have  found  that  the  story-teller 
of  today  must  have  as  a  background 
a  good  collection  of  standard  works 
from  which  she  may  draw,  before  she 
enters  the  story-telling  field.  Ample 
time  must  be  gjiven  to  the  study  of 
great  stories  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  story-tellers.  Thorough 
preparation  and  training  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success.  A  love  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  and  a  great  love  for 
children  themselves  must  be  inherent. 

I  often  wish  that  the  libraries  in 
schools  for  the  blind  might  have  the 
benefits  of  such  story  hours.  What  a 
blessing  they  would  be  to  children 
who  cannot  browse  among  books  as 
seeing  children  can.  Appreciation  of 
good  literature  opens  a  channel  to  a 
storehouse  where  many  hours  of  rich 
enjoyment  may  be  sp)ent  all  through 
life. 

The  work  has  proved  successful  in 
giving  the  children  a  higher  standard 
of  reading,  and  in  increasing  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  books  in  their  reading 
room.  I  cite  an  instance  showing  one 
result  of  the  story  hour.  A  librarian 
informed  me  that  “Robin  Hood”  was 
not  read  as  much  as  it  should  be,  so 
I  immediately  commenced  to  tell  ad¬ 
ventures  from  this  book.  After  telling 
five  stories,  I  inquired  if  the  children 
had  begun  to  take  the  book.  The  reply 
was — “My,  yes!  They  are  three  deep 
after  it!” 
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From  Paper-Box  Factory  to  Uni¬ 
versity  and  High  School  Teaching 

By  Eleanor  G.  Brown 

My  desire  for  an  education  must 
have  manifested  itself  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  for  when  I  was  but  six 
years  old,  I  was  sent  to  a  school  for 
the  blind  only  because  of  a  definitely 
expressed  wish  on  my  part.  I  was 
such  a  nervous  child  that  the  doctors 
did  not  think  I  could  live  long,  so  they 
decided  to  humor  me  in  my  desire  for 
an  education,  while  there  was  yet  time. 

I  throve  at  the  school,  and  remained 
there  until  I  was  twenty.  As  my 
mother  had  died  during  my  school 
days,  I  was  obliged  to  earn  my  living 
immediately  after  graduation.  There 
was  nothing  definite  that  I  could  do. 
so  I  was  sent  to  work  in  a  paper-box 
factory.  During  the  two  years  there. 


I  missed  my  books  intensely  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  my  education  on 
the  ninety-five  dollars  which  I  had 
saved.  I  registered  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  commuted  there  every 
day  from  the  school  for  the  blind 
where  I  was  permitted  to  live.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  my  course,  I 
borrowed  sufficient  capital  to '  board 
near  the  university  and  this  proved  a 
much  more  convenient  arrangement. 

Paying  for  a  reader  was  one  of  the 
greatest  items  of  expense  during  my 
university  days,  for  I  had  to  do  a 
vast  amount  of  extra  reading,  having 
entered  without  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  education.  Fortunately, 
the  law  providing  for  a  reader’s  fund 
was  passed  during  my  senior  year. 

As  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Van  Cleve,  then  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  teach  in  the 
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local  high  school.  As  a  compromise, 

I  was  called  a  “coach  teacher,”  but  I 
did  not  coach — I  taugiit  Latin  and 
two  grades  of  German  and  English. 
At  present  I  teach  only  history  and 
handle  two  hundred  pupils  in  study 
hall  and  recitation  periods.  After  eight 
years  of  teaching  under  the  title  of 
“coach  teacher,”  I  was  placed  last  year 
on  the  regular  teaching  staff,  and  at 
the  regular  salary. 

Three  years  ago  I  won  my  master 
of  arts  degree  at  Columbia  University, 
and  this  summer  is  being  spent  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  where  I  am 
working  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  of  my 
life  and  work,  without  the  touches 
that  go  to  constitute  the  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  to  which  all  humanity  is  heir. 
To  me,  the  things  of  the  heart  are  not 
readily  the  things  of  the  pen. 

Establishing  a  Practice 
as  a  Masseuse 
By  Alma  E.  Parker 

There  are  many  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  my  success,  but  brevity 
is  essential,  so  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  only  the  important  phases  of  the 
situation. 

In  June,  1907, 1  graduated  from  the 
Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital  and 
Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases.  Dr. 
S.  Wier  Mitchell,  one  of  the  most 
famous  nerve  specialists  ever  known 
in  this  country,  was  then  alive,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  obtain  a  i)ersonal 
letter  of  introduction  from  him.  This 
letter  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
me.  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  also  gave 
me  letters  to  physician  friends  of  his 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and,  armed 
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with  these  letters,  I  went  directly 
there. 

I  chose  Buffalo  for  my  work,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  near  my  childhood  home 
and  there  were  several  relatives  and 
friends  living  there.  I  reached  the 
city  on  Sunday,  June  twenty-fifth,  and 
arranged  to  live  with  a  cousin,  in  a 
pleasant  part  of  Buffalo.  On  Monday 
morning  I  obtained  the  names  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
place,  and  that  morning  and  all  of  the 
next  day  were  spent  in  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  I  was  quite  able  to  do 
the  work  I  had  chosen.  Some  of  the 
physicians  greeted  me  with  great 
warmth  and  fine  promises  of  work 
in  the  immediate  future.  Others  were 
indifferent,  and  their  attitude  seemed 
to  say:  “When  you  show  us,  we  will 
give  you  a  chance." 

Wednesday  brought  my  first  patient. 
My  feelings  on  that  day  were  inde¬ 
scribable.  I  made  an  appointment  for 
the  following  day  and  prepared  to 
make  my  first  call.  On  Thursday 
morning  I  dressed  plainly  and  went 
to  the  house  of  my  patient.  I  must 
confess  to  great  nervousness.  I  ob¬ 
served  the  arrangement  of  the  house, 
the  patient’s  room  and  the  bathroom. 
Before  entering  the  sickroom  I  placed 
a  fresh  white  apron  over  my  dress, 
then,  with  a  smile  and  as  much  cour¬ 
age  as  I  could  muster,  I  met  my 
patient. 

Tlie  first  treatment  went  much  better 
than  I  had  expected,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  satisfactory,  for  an  engagement 
was  made  for  the  next  day.  In  three 
weeks,  after  nineteen  treatments,  the 
patient  left  town  to  finish  convalescing 
at  the  Thousand  Islands.  Apparently 
1  had  made  good.  This  first  case  proved 
to  be  the  best  for  some  weeks.  During 
the  summer,  several  short  cases  found 
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tlieir  way  to  me,  but  not  until  the 
winter  did  I  have  one  for  each  day. 
My  receipts  for  the  first  year  were 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars. 
Tliis,  one  of  my  physicians  told  me, 
was  about  the  same  as  his  receipts  for 
the  first  year,  and  so  I  felt  more  com¬ 
fortable,  for  it  had  seemed  to  me  that 
I  should  have  done  much  better.  The 
second  year  doubled  my  earnings,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  good  income. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  guide  is 
an  important  one.  I  prefer  a  young 
girl  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  I  usually  obtain  her  through 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
My  experiences  with  guides  have  been 
varied,  but  on  the  whole,  I  have  been 
fortunate.  During  the  past  winter  I 
have  employed  boys  for  my  evening 
work  as  they  are  better  able  to  care 
for  themselves  after  leaving  me  at  my 
home.  When  I  commenced  my  prac¬ 
tice  seventeen  years  ago,  girls  were 
satisfied  with  three  or  four  dollars  a 
week.  Now,  twice  or  three  times  that 
amount  is  demanded.  Street  car  fares 
have  increased,  as  have  living  expenses 
in  general,  but  the  price  of  treatments 
has  not  increased  proportionately. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  private  practice,  but  there  is  also 
much  in  favor  of  an  institutional  posi¬ 
tion.  In  private  practice  one  meets 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  In  an 
institutional  position  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  escape  from  the  nervous 
strain  produced  from  constant  contact 
with  city  traffic.  The  yearly  increase 
of  motor  traffic  is  a  serious  problem  to 
those  of  us  who  are  without  sight. 
Part-time  private  practice  and  part- 
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time  institutional  work  is  the  ideal 
way.  There  is  a  successful  young 
blind  practitioner  in  Buffalo  who  is 
employed  in  an  institution  for  crippled 
children  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
gives  the  remainder  of  the  days  to 
her  private  practice. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize 
the  imp>ortance  o  f  advertisement 
through  the  proper  channels :  personal 
calls  upon  physicians,  follow-up  cards 
and  telephonic  reminders.  In  the  first 
days  of  my  new  business  life,  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  telephone  in  my  own  name 
and  had  some  business  cards  printed. 
I  constantly  learned  of  new  physicians 
and  called  upon  them.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  establishing  a  practice : 
Keep  before  the  physicians  all  the 
time. 
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How  I  Teach  Crippled  Children 
That  Handicaps  Are  Merely 
Obstacles  to  Be  Overcome 

By  Nevart  Najarian 

The  “Children’s  Island”  is  such  an 
interesting  place  and  the  ideal  of  the 
sanitarium  is  so  high  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  a  few  facts  about  the 
work  of  a  single  ward.  However,  I 
shall  try  to  describe  my  small  share 
of  the  work. 

The  sanitarium,  situated  on  Lowell 
Island  in  Marblehead  Harbor,  is  a 
summer  hospital-home  for  children 
who  live  in  the  hot  and  crowded  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Boston,  and  is  ideally  located 
for  those  who  suffer  from  tubercular 
bones  and  joints  —  after  effects  of 
infantile  paralysis,  anaemia,  debility. 


malnutrition  and  rickets.  The  work  is 
supported  by  private  philanthropy. 

The  children  are  divided  into  four 
groups,  according  to  ages,  physical 
defects  and  the  amount  of  care  needed. 

I  have  a  ward  of  twenty-two  boys 
ranging  in  age  from  two  to  twelve 
years,  all  of  whom  require  plenty  of 
sunshine  from  early  morning  until  late 
afternoon.  Most  of  my  boys  are  in 
bed,  and  some  of  them  are  in  casts,  or 
high  frames  called  “shells,”  which  are 
used  to  support  their  backs.  A  few 
are  in  braces. 

I  have  four  volunteer  assistants — 
delightful  college  girls  who  come  here 
for  experience  and  are  willing  and 
eager  to  perform  all  duties.  Two  of 
these  girls  assist  me  in  the  mornings 
and  two  in  the  afternoons.  A  ward 
maid  attends  to  all  the  sweeping  and 
helps  in  a  general  way. 

The  manual  part  of  the  work  is  not 
difficult.  There  is  the  usual  ward  work 
— making  beds,  bathing  the  children 
and  serving  meals.  On  pleasant  days 
beds  are  rolled  out  on  the  porch  and 
the  bodies  of  the  children  are  gradu¬ 
ally  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Those 
boys  who  are  out  of  bed  indulge  in 
swimming  while  the  bed  patients  are 
having  the  sunshine  treatment.  Every 
afternoon  the  children  do  handwork 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  of 
occupational  therapy.  Volunteers  give 
just  enough  help  to  keep  things  run¬ 
ning  smoothly.  I  try  to  avoid  having 
the  children  helped  too  much,  as  that 
would  tend  to  make  them  extremely 
dependent.  The  spirit  of  the  workers 
helps  to  keep  the  youngsters  happy 
most  of  the  time  and  I  do  not  have 
to  strive  for  a  cheerful  atmosphere. 
My  duty  is  to  let  these  handicap|)ed 
children  realize  that  each  handicap  is 
merely  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome, 
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and  to  cultivate  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  of  action,  without  that  over¬ 
accentuation  of  liberty  that  may  so 
easily  become  riotousness. 

Door  Attendant,  Telephone  Oper¬ 
ator,  Typist  and  Finally — Normal 
School  Teacher 
By  Ella  Jeanette  Slutz 

With  the  last  blast  of  the  March 
winds  of  1888  I  entered  the  world  as 
the  sixth  child  of  the  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  of  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

Early  in  life  my  vision  became  im¬ 
perfect,  as  the  result  of  infantile  glau¬ 
coma,  which  completed  its  darkening 
work  after  I  reached  maturity.  When 
I  was  eight  years  old,  my  father  took 
me  to  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  he  tells  me  that  in  my 
eagerness  to  go  to  school  and  be  like 
my  playmates,  I  pulled  him  all  the 
way  up  the  school  walk.  Under  the 
guidance  of  kind  and  inspiring  teach¬ 
ers,  I  finished  my  high  school  work 
and  graduated  in  1908. 

My  father  had  often  questioned  me 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  possible 
lifework,  and,  since  I  could  not  see 
well  enough  to  enter  the  trained 
nurses’  profession,  I  decided  that  I 
would  rather  teach  than  do  anything 
else.  Before  I  left  school,  I  applied 
to  the  superintendent  for  the  next 
position  that  should  be  available  on 
his  staff.  The  following  summer  I 
accepted  the  position  of  door  atten¬ 
dant,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  lead 
into  something  better.  It  proved  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  possibilities. 

After  a  year  of  visiting  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  I  went  to  Qover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  there  I 
learned  to  weave.  The  next  year  the 
managers  appointed  me  stenographer 


in  their  newly  established  printing 
house. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  the  Trader 
sisters  discovered  my  secret  desire  to 
attend  college  and  there  equip  myself 
for  teaching.  There  and  then,  plans 
were  afoot  which  helped  to  make  this 
great  dream  of  my  life  come  true. 
The  following  Sepjtember  I  was  a 
freshman  at  Ohio  State  University, 
residing  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  I  answered  telephone 
calls  at  odd  times  and  thus  help>ed  to 
pay  for  my  board  and  room.  Two 
delightful  years  passed  in  this  manner 
until  the  close  of  my  sophomore  year, 
when  my  health  broke  down.  It  was 
only  through  the  skill  of  the  “Red 
Pepp)er  Burns’’  of  Columbus  and  the 
restorative  effects  of  a  summer  in  the 
country  that  I  was  enabled  to  return 
to  my  college  work. 
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The  next  winter  was  spent  with  my 
sister  in  Indianapolis,  and  during  the 
second  semester  I  took  light  work  at 
Butler  College.  In  the  autumn  of 
1918  I  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Clovernook  and  I  also  attended  Cin¬ 
cinnati  University.  I  had  loved  Ohio 
State.  University  so  much  that  I 
thought  I  could  love  no  other,  but  my 
heart  was  soon  won  by  the  cordiality 
of  the  students  and  faculty  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  I  graduated  from  the  Liberal 
Arts  College  of  Cincinnati  University 
in  1920  and  a  year  later  received  my 
master  of  arts  degree  from  the  same 
University. 

In  the  meantime,  my  father  had 
been  superannuated  from  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  had  settled  at  Kent,  Ohio, 
about  two  blocks  from  Kent  State 
Normal  College.  I  was  advised  to 
apply  there  for  a  position,  and  received 
my  chance.  President  McGilvrey  gave 
me  two  classes  through  the  second  half 
of  the  summer  term  of  1921 — Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  American  Literature. 
I  enjoyed  them  both. 

In  September  I  returned  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  work  for  a  doctor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  degree,  but  this  was  interrupted 
by  the  offer  of  a  position  in  the  office 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
That  summer  I  again  accepted  work  in 
the  summer  school  of  Kent  State  Nor¬ 
mal  College.  This  time  I  was  given 
three  classes  in  English.  A  similar  leave 
of  absence  for  summer  work  has  been 
granted  every  summer  since,  and  I 
am  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  such 
summer  teaching. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  to  judge  of 
one’s  own  work,  but  I  do  think  that 
the  students  enjoy  my  classes  and 
their  response  certainly  indicates 
progress. 

As  the  summers  come  and  go,  I 


feel  that  the  renewed  acquaintance 
with  the  students  is  mutually  welcome, 
and  that  the  valuable  friendships 
gained  among  both  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  will  prove  to  be  some  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  life. 

Music  a  Prelude  to  Osteopathy 

The  path  from  music  to  osteopathy 
would  seem  to  be  obscure  and  difficult 
to  travel,  yet  Dr.  Qaire  E.  Owens 
of  Nebraska  has  followed  it  trium¬ 
phantly. 

For  nineteen  years  after  her  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Blind,  she  followed  the  profession 
of  music — teaching  both  piano  and 
voice,  training  church  choirs  and  com¬ 
munity  choruses  and  supervising  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  in  Exeter,  Geneva  and 
Fairmont,  Nebraska,  and  also  in  Oak¬ 
land  and  Macedonia,  Iowa. 


.  .7  ‘  ■ '7> 

DR.  OWENS  OSTEOPATH 

Throughout  her  musical  career,  the 
desire  to  become  an  osteopath  pos- 
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sessed  her,  and  in  September,  1917, 
she  entered  the  Des  Moines  College 
of  Osteopathy  and  completed  the 
course  in  1921,  ranking  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pupils  of  the  College, 
'fhe  immediate  success  that  followed 
her  graduation  is  not  surprising  to 
those  who  know  Dr.  Owens.  She 
practised  in  her  home  town  of  Geneva 
for  two  years,  and  recently  opened  an 
office  in  Exeter.  The  doctor  has  found 
osteopathy  more  profitable,  from  a 
financial  viewpoint,  than  music.  Her 
income  is  double  that  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  music  supervisor. 

Further  proof  of  Doctor  Owens’ 
versatility  is  found  in  her  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Nebraska  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
in  her  recent  appointment  to  the 
school  board  of  Exeter. 


Radio-Criticism  a  New  Profession 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Marjory  Stewart,  blind  radio¬ 
critic  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  regards 
radio  criticism  as  a  profession  that  is 
fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities 
for  blind  persons  of  particular  endow¬ 
ment.  The  demand  is  for  intellect, 
education  and  concentrative  ability 
but  the  possession  of  sight  is  in  no 
way  an  essential  factor. 

Criticism  plays  an  important  part  in 
radio  broadcasting.  It  serves  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  check  on  programs  by  elimin¬ 
ating  worthless  or  negligible  numbers, 
and  so  establishing  a  system  of  stand¬ 
ardization,  and  as  a  medium  through 
which  announcers  may  be  schooled  in 


matters  of  style,  pronunciation  and 
so  forth,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
its  favor.  The  supervision  of  daily 
programs  for  children  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
radio  critic. 


MARJORY  STEWART  RADIO  CRITIC 


A  solid  educational  background,  in¬ 
herent  literary  proclivities  and  the 
ability  to  be  a  good  listener,  are  all 
absolutely  essential  pre-requisites,  and 
blind  university  graduates,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  have  majored  in 
English,  should  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  storming  this  particular  pro¬ 
fessional  citadel. 

Miss  Stewart  regards  radio  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  future  of  Uni¬ 
versity  extension  courses,  and  thinks 
that  through  its  medium,  specially 
adapted  courses  will  find  their  way 
into  the  homes  of  blind  students. 

Radio  criticism  presents  a  challenge. 
Let  us  meet  it. 


The  Mistress  of  the  Inn 


There  is  a  charming  Inn  at 
Brookland,  D.  C.,  near  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  which  is  the 
rendezvous  of  notable  people.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  diplomatic  and  so¬ 
ciety  circles  gather  to  enjoy  its 
hospitality, 
actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  appearing 
in  local  theatres 
run  out  for  an 
evening  at  the 
“College  Inn.” 
and  students 
from  Trinity 
College  make  it 
their  club  house. 

The  'Mistress  of 
the  Inn  is  Miss 
Louise  Moor  e, 
who  lost  her 
sight  when  but 
seven  years  old. 

.\fter  the  usual 
training,  received 
at  the  Baltimore 
School  for  the 
Blind,  Miss 
Moore  entered 
Trinity  College  in  1911,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  four  years  later  with  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Previous  to  entering  college.  Miss 
Moore  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
a  scholarship  extending  its  privi¬ 
leges  exclusively  to  blind  applicants 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  When 
she  entered  Trinity,  she  enlisted  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  her  pro¬ 
ject  and  raised  five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  first  few  years.  This  amount 
was  gradually  increased  by  benefits 


and  a  “tag  day,”  until  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  a  tuition  scholarship,  was 
realized  in  1915.  the  year  of  her 
graduation.  A  sandwich  shop  was 
opened  in  the  main  hall  of  Trinity 
College  during 
her  senior  year, 
and  this  shop 
proved  one  of  the 
main  factors  in 
achieving  re¬ 
sults.  The  fund 
has  now  been  in¬ 
creased  to  six 
thousand  dollars, 
and  the  first  tui¬ 
tion  scholarship, 
founded  in  1915, 
has  already  ex¬ 
tended  its  privi- 
leges  to  one 
student  who 
graduated  in 
1919. 

In  the  spring 

of  1923,  Miss 

Moore  purchased 
a  large  strip  of 
land  within  walking  distance  of 
Trinity  College  and  erected  an  at¬ 
tractive  building  thereon.  This 

building  is  the  present  College  Inn, 
a  flourishing  establishment  con¬ 
ducted  by  Miss  Moore  as  a  strictly 
personal  enterprise.  A  small  tea 
shop  is  now  operating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  a  twelve  thousand 
dollar  scholarship  fund  'for  blind 
students.  This  shop  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  original  sandwich 

shop. 
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Recently,  many  prominent  Wash-  work  by  giving  a  reception  for  her 
ington  women  expressed  their  ad-  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
miration  of  Miss  Moore’s  unique  The  new  shop  will  surely  succeed. 


ELLA  GRAHAM  LECTURER 


Lecturing  Her  Way  to 
University  Degrees 


Miss  Ella  Graham  of  Crawford, 
Texas,  is  teaching  English  and  History 
in  the  Crawford  High  School.  She 
became  blind  when  but  five  years  old. 
Two  years  later,  she  was  sent  to  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Austin, 
from  which  she  graduated  with  honors 
and  a  gold  medal  for  general  excel¬ 
lence.  Later  she  won  through  her 
university  course  at  Baylor  University, 


VV’aco,  Texas,  and  there  received  her 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Experimental 
teaching  at  Baylor  led  to  her  appoint¬ 
ment  at  the  Crawford  school. 

Lectures  throughout  the  State  en¬ 
abled  her  to  pursue  studies  in  north¬ 
ern  universities  leading  to  the  master 
of  arts  degree,  which  she  hopes  to  win 
from  Columbia  L’niversity  in  1926. 
Miss  Graham  has  force  and  uses  it. 


The  Diversions  of  Two-Score  Blind  People 

By  Edward  E.  Allen 

Director  of  Perkins  Institution 
and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Watertown, 

I  HAVE  felt  for  a  long  time  that  a 
tabulation  of  blind  people’s  diver¬ 
sions  would  be  helpful  both,  to 
teachers  of  the  young  blind  and  to 
older  people  who  no  longer  see.  In 
order  to  make  such  a  tabulation  I  re¬ 
quested  readers  of  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  to  write  to  me  concerning  their 
diversions.  Forty-two  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  computed  readers  of  the 
magazine  sent  in  replies.  These  re¬ 
plies,  though  so  few  in  number,  are 
excellent,  full  and  valuable.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  most  of  the  writers  are  institu¬ 
tion-trained,  active,  busy  citizens, 
while  a  few  of  them  are  still  students 
and  still  others  describe  themselves 
as  “laid  on  the  shelf”  because  of  old 
age.  These  last  named  would  be  un¬ 
happy  indeed,  were  they  unable  to 
while  away  their  accumulating  hours 
of  leisure. 

Twenty -eight  of  the  forty-two  re¬ 
plies  are  from  men,  sixteen  are  from 
women,  two  are  handwritten,  three 
dictated,  four  in  point  or  braille,  and 
thirty-three  are  typewritten — indicat¬ 
ing  that  most  of  those  replying  are 
owners  of  typewriters.  One  of  the 
l)est  letters,  however,  is  in  iHjint. 

Having  tabulated  and  studied  the 
replies,  I  find  that  they  mention  one 
hundred  and  two  different  diversions; 
that  as  a  rule  the  men  tell  of  having 
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nearly  twice  as  many,  both  in  number 
and  variety,  as  do  the  women,  that, 
while  they  resort  more  often  to  the 
purely  passive  pastimes,  like  listening 
to  radio  or  phonograph,  they  also  in¬ 
dulge  far  more  in  the  active  outdoor 
sports  like  rowing,  fishing  and  hiking. 
One  of  them  even  enjoys  opossum 
hunting  with  dogs  at  night.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  self-entertainment,  however, — 
reading,  puzzles,  solitaire,  story-writ¬ 
ing,  etc.,  the  women  accomplish  more 
than  the  men.  One  woman  and  eight 
men  find  their  g^reatest  relaxation  in 
swimming.  Eight  returns,  most  of 
them  from  men,  stress  love  of  nature 
— the  solitude  of  the  woods  with  their 
occasional  bird  notes  and  the  music 
and  murmurs  of  the  leaves  and  water 
courses.  Strangely  enough,  no  one 
mentions  smoking  even  as  a  pastime. 

In  general  the  diversions  oftenest 
mentioned  are  the  social  ones  like 
cards,  dancing  and  clubs.  Second  in 
frequency  come  out-of-doors  activi¬ 
ties,  particularly  walking  with  friends. 
Third — self-entertainment.  Fourth — 
the  purely  passive.  Fifth — home  oc- 
ciqjations,  where  we  find  that  a  few 
of  the  men  enjoy  housework.  Sixth — 
the  sought  entertainment — concerts  or 
visiting  places  of  interest.  Seventh — 
social  service  pursuits — teaching  fel¬ 
low  blind  people  gainful  occupations 
and  pastimes,  or  entertaining  children. 
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The  most  popular  single  diversion  is 
reading. 

The  following  are  interesting  com¬ 
ments  from  some  of  the  letters : 

“Because  idle  moments  are  liable  to 
become  morbid  ones,  diversions  keep 
off  bitter  thoughts.  They  turn  hours 
into  minutes  rather  than  minutes  into 
hours.” 

“When  you  round  out  the  other  half 
of  the  blind  man’s  life,  you  are  doing 
a  real  work.  Therefore,  study  the 
blind  child’s  diversions  while  at  school 
for  a  clue  to  his  inherited  bent  and 
encourage  him  in  them.  His  school 
training  is  apt  to  be  too  intellectual. 
Foster  his  social  tendencies,  especially 
if  they  are  like  those  of  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  diversions  of  blind  men 
and  women  should  be  the  same  as 
those  of  seeing  people.” 

“Blindness  is  more  a  social  than  an 
economic  barrier.” 

“Athletic  competition  should  be 
sought  for  and  continued  mainly  for 
its  social  contact,  not  only  in  school 
or  college  but  afterwards.” 


“People  are  judged  largely  by  the 
way  they  si>end  their  leisure  time. 
The  blind  might  well  become  experts 
in  table  games,  such  as  checkers  and 
chess,  and  by  beating  most  comers 
might  gain  directly  in  credit  and  in¬ 
directly  in  business.  They  should  cer¬ 
tainly  cultivate  the  universal  pastimes 
of  cards  and  dancing.” 

Some  diversions  should  be  related 
to  exercise,  like  walking;  and  swim¬ 
ming  is  strongly  recommended  as  most 
refreshing  and  uplifting,  begjetting 
that  health  which  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  life’s  assets. 

Finally,  frequent  stress  is  placed 
upon  correspondence  with  friends — 
hosts  of  them  (Nationally  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  internationally  in 
Esperanto),  a  most  delightful  and 
mutually  satisfactory  pastime,  since  it 
brings  “Light  in  Darkness,  Hope  in 
Despair  and  Help  in  Need.** 

The  thought  is  that  healthful  di¬ 
versions  brighten  quite  the  half  of  life 
and  that  those  who  spend  their  leisure 
xvithout  them  are  the  really  blind. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  Has  New 
Headquarters 

ON  June  twelfth,  1923,  there  was  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  school  buildings  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  We  presented 
a  brief  notice  concerning  the  event  in  the  Sej>tember  issue 
of  last  year,  and  it  is  interesting  that  this  year’s  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  likewise  carries  news  of  the  buildings. 

The  buildings  are  located  at  Williamsbridge  Road 
and  Pelham  Parkway,  on  a  site  that  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  in  Greater  New  York'.  Built  on  a  centralized 
school-building  plan,  they  are  well  balanced  and  arranged 
for  their  purpose.  There  are  seven  buildings,  set  well 
back  from  the  road. 

The  very  finest  type  of  house-mothers  obtainable  have 
been  secured,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  influence  in 
socializing  the  school  atmosphere  will  be  far  reaching 
indeed.  There  is  a  common  dining  room  for  all. 

The  exact  date  for  the  opening  of  the  school  cannot 
be  announced  at  this  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils  will  attend  and  will  find  a 
warm  welcome  and  cheerful  environment,  as  well  as  an 
entirely  adequate  and  competent  staff  of  teachers. 

The  New  York  Institute  was  one  of  the  first  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  A  group  of  philan¬ 
thropists  started  it  in  1831,  and  the  first  sessions  were 
held  in  the  residence  of  one  of  the  founders. 


Eyeless  Sight 

A  Review  by  Leonard  Sackett 

EYELESS  SIGHT,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Jules  Romains.  New  York: 

G.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $2. 

M  JULES  ROMAINS  is  known  in  the  laboratory  before  it,  or  an  alter- 
^in  France  as  the  leader  native  solution,  is  verified.  But  as 
of  the  Whitmanist  poets,  as  a  empiric  fact,  whatever  its  explanation, 
novelist,  and  as  a  student  of  philoso-  the  paroptic  visual  faculty  itself  com- 
phy  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  this  pels  one’s  assent.  M.  Romains’s  sub¬ 
last  capacity  he  has  been  credited,  jects,  their  eyes  sealed  and  bandaged, 
since  the  appearance  of  his  volume  on  distinguish  colors  in  delicate  tints, 
extra- retinal  vision  in  1920,  with  one  read  a  page  of  a  novel,  make  out  a 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  house  on  the  horizon,  or  recognize  a 
modern  science.  photograph  behind  them.  “This  phe- 

In  an  investigation  of  somnambu-  nomenon  is  of  a  certain  generality.  It 
lism,  M.  Romains,  trying  to  explain  is  even  likely  that  every  individual  is 
the  unerring  sense  that  guides  the  capable  of  exhibiting  it  in  certain  con- 
sleep-walker  among  obstacles  and  on  ditions.”  Experiments  with  blinded 
hazardous  heights,  was  led  to  con-  soldiers  suggest  that  for  their  kind,  M. 
sider  the  possibility  of  sight  without  Romains  may  become  a  Prometheus, 
the  eyes.  A  study  of  clairvoyance  In  any  case,  M.  Romains  is  an  artist, 
gave  his  investigations  a  turn  to  anat-  and  with  all  his  scientific  reserve  he 
omy.  Microscopic  anatomy  has  outrun  has  known  how  to  give  to  his  book 
physiology;  the  human  skin  reveals  the  strength  and  suspense  of  romance 
“anatomical  structures  to  which  no  of  adventure  that  it  is.  To  any  reader 
physiological  function  has  yet  been  it  will  be  fascinating ;  let  him  skip  over 
assigned,  or  functions  whose  attri-  the  first  two  chapters  of  technicalities, 
butes  rest  on  a  doubtful  basis.”  It  is  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
M.  Romains’s  theory  that  certain  of  of  all  is  postponed  modestly  to  an 
the.se  microsqopic  structures  in  the  appendix — the  author’s  story  of  the 
skin,  specifically  those  known  as  origin  of  his  theory,  of  its  develop- 
Ranvier’s  corpuscles,  are  “eyes,”  or  ment,  of  the  untoward  circumstances 
as  he  terms  them,  “ocelles.”  Count-  of  its  trial  at  the  Sorbonne,  of  the 
less,  they  cover  the  body ;  extra-retinal  calumnies  leveled  against  the  author, 
or  paroptic  sight  is  possible  through  and  finally  of  its  reception.  As  to  the 
the  oscelles  of  the  face,  throat,  hands,  theory  itself,  it  is  nugatory  to  say  that 
trunk,  legs.  one  is  convinced  when  Anatole  France 

The  psycho-physiology  of  paroptic  and  a  distinguished  company  of 
sight  as  given  by  M.  Romains  is  only  academicians  have  signified  their  con- 
tentative  ;  it  will  need  arduous  hours  viction  in  writing. 
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The  Right  Man  in  the  Right  Place 

LL  thought  concerning  blindness 
as  a  hindrance  to  right  func¬ 
tioning  in  industrial  and  profes¬ 
sional  circles  must  be  eliminated  from 
future  business  issues.  The  question  of 
adaptability  and  training  must  take 
the  place  of  paramount  imp>ortance. 
Lack  of  sight  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  brilliancy  of  mind  and  possibil¬ 
ity  of  attainment.  Our  people  have 
proven  their  worth,  and  a  state  of  mind 
must  be  brought  alxiut,  whereby  the 
public  shall  cease  to  regard  unusual  at¬ 
tainments  by  blind  persons  as  miracles. 

There  are  many  blind  persons  of 
unusual  intellectual  endowment  who 
have  also  acquired,  through  intens¬ 
ive  courses  of  carefully  selected 
study,  the  educational  background 
that  fits  them  to  occupy  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  world  of  edu¬ 
cational  endeavor  and  social  service. 
These  persons  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  powers 
in  those  professions  for  which  they 
are  so  admirably  adapted. 

A  case  in  mind  is  that  of  Mr. 
Herman  M.  Immeln,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master’s  degree  from 
Harvard  University,  is  intensively 
trained  in  matters  of  vocatonal  guid¬ 


ance  and  cducatonal  counseling,  and 
is  tpialified  to  teach  Latin,  German, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  the  social  sciences. 

Here  is  a  man  who  could  qualify 
as  principal  teacher  in  one  of  our 
schools  or  as  a  progressive  worker 
in  one  of  our  commissions.  We  have 
been  stressing  the  idea  of  “The  Right 
Man  in  the  Right  Place.”  Here  is 
your  chance. 

In  this  single  issue  of  our  magazine, 
we  cite  many  instances  of  success  at¬ 
tained  by  blind  men  and  women  in 
diversified  fields  of  service.  In  every 
instance,  success  has  been  attained  as 
a  result  of  adaptability  and  training. 
Lack  of  sight  has  in  no  case  proved 
detrimental  to  accomplishment. 

In  all  future  striving  for  an  equality 
basis  between  our  people  and  those 
who  possess  physical  vision,  a  positive 
attitude  toward  success  must  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  never  must  the  negative 
attitude  be  allowed  to  intrude. 

Is  It  Not  Worth  While  ? 

Last  year,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  organization  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

The  Association  has  recently  es¬ 
tablished  an  “Outlook  Shop”  and 
this  shop  has  been  the  means  of 
removing  two  blind  men  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  almshouse, 
and  is  enabling  them  to  earn  their 
daily  bread. 

The  Foundation  feels  that  these 
two  redemptive  cases  occurring 
during  the  first  year’s  work,  augur 
well  for  the  future  effectiveness  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Association. 
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Blind  Children  of  the  Orient 

“Out  of  one  million  blind  in  China 
not  more  than  500  or  600  are  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

“India  has  more  than  41,000  blind 
children  of  school  age,  but  less  than 
400  are  in  schools,” 

“Japan  has  4000  blind  children  of 
school  age,  but  not  more  than  170  are 
in  schools  for  the  blind.” 

“In  Yokohama  alone  1500  blind 
children  are  born  every  year,  but  only 
a  few  reach  school  age.  The  majority 
are  turned  out  to  beg  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  walk.” 

Shop  Ventures 

To  establish  a  blind  person  as  man¬ 
ager  of  an  independent  store,  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to 
every  angle  of  the  situation.  Loca¬ 
tion,  transit  facilities,  equipment, 
prof)er  placement  of  fixtures,  neces¬ 
sary  painting,  advertising  and  open¬ 
ing  day  should  each  receive  careful 
thought.  The  success  or  failure  of 
these  undertakings  leave  an  indelible 
stamp  upon  the  public  mind  and  ma¬ 
terially  affects  all  future  ventures. 

Study  the  individuality  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  manage  the  store.  A 
successful  broom  salesman  may  not 
be  adapted  to  a  managerial  position. 
Remember  that  training  and  adapta¬ 
bility  are  matters  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Business  competition  should 
be  sought  rather  than  avoided. 


Blind  Girl  Composer  is  Sponsored 
hy  Madame  Amelita  Galli-Curci 

Recognition  from  a  world-famous 
authority  is  strongly  inspirational. 
Madame  Amelia  Galli-Curci,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Foundation,  waxes  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  talent  of  a  young 
blind  girl,  and  predicts  that  she  will 
become  one  of  America’s  leading 
composers.  ^ 

The  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
stands  for  achievement.  Genius  dies 
hard,  and  yet — in  so  many  instances, 
public  indifference  engenders  dis¬ 
couragement,  poverty,  and  sometimes 
extinction.  Therefore,  one  of  our 
dreams  revolves  around  a  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  blind 
genius  shall  receive  such  recognition 
and  support  as  shall  remove  it  from 
a  milling  struggle  for  existence,  and 
place  it  in  an  environment  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  permanent  achievement. 

We  would  not  choose  to  provide  a 
bed  of  roses  in  place  of  necessary  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  we  do  desire  to  see  blind 
genius  placed  on  an  equality  basis 
with  sighted  genius. 

Madame  Galli-Curci’s  enthusiasm 
about  Miss  Fenner  should  cause  other 
blind  musicians  to  take  courage  to 
continue  their  climb  toward  success, 
always  remembering  that  genius  is 
said  to  be  ninety-nine  per  cent  hard 
work. 

We  congratulate  Miss  Fenner,  and 
hope  that  she  will  go  forward  toward 
the  substantial  achievements  predicted 
for  her  by  Madame  Galli-Curci. 


“SUL  MONTE” 

HIGHMOUNT,  N.  Y. 


July  29,  1924 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

My  dear  Mr.  Hayes 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd 
regarding  Miss  Fenner.  She  is  very  talented  indeed; 
in  fact,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  she  should 
become  one  of  America’s  leading  composers.  I  shall 
sing  several  of  her  songs  the  coming  season. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  Dr.  Eugene 
A.  Noble,  of  the  Juilliard  Foundation,  regarding  her 
studies.  When  Dr.  Noble  was  here  about  ten  days  ago  I 
sang  for  him  a  number  of  her  songs.  He  was  much  impressed 
and  is  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  the  matter  of  her 
studying.  The  Juilliard  Foundation  does  not  advance 
money  for  living  expenses,  however,  and  if  some  place 
could  be  provided  for  her  to  stay  the  matter  of  her 
studies  under  competent  instructors  would  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  Juilliard  Foundation. 

I  sent  under  separate  cover  the 
picture  you  request,  but  it  is  perfectly  dreadful  of  both 
of  us — one  of  these  glaring  flashlights. 


Believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 


P.S,  Miss  Fenner  is  nineteen,  not  fifteen.  She  writes 
her  own  words  for  the  songs  and  the  texts  are  lovely. 
She  has  only  been  writing  music  for  one  year. 


MADAME  GALLI-CURCI 
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Award  of  the  “Prix  d’  Europe”  Goes  to 
Gabriel  Cusson  of  the  Nazareth  Institution, 
Montreal,  Canada 


Gabriel  cusson,  winner  of 

the  three  thousand  dollar  music 
scholarship  that  will  enable  him 
to  continue  his  studies  in  Europe,  hails 
from  the  Nazareth  Institution  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  He  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  has  been  trained  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nazareth  In¬ 
stitution. 

Blind  from  birth,  he  entered  “Naza¬ 
reth”  when  but  five  years  old  and  soon 
displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  mu¬ 
sic.  He  early  mastered  the  technique 
of  the  pianoforte  and  also  studied 
cello,  voice  and  composition.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  best  all-round  musi¬ 
cian  who  has  ever  competed  for  the 
scholarship — the  “Prix  d’Europe” — 
since  its  foundation. 


His  list  of  achievements  include  the 
following  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Montreal: 

1922 —  a  degree  for  piano  and  pipe 

organ  work. 

1923 —  laureate  in  singing. 

1924 —  ^baccalaureate  in  music. 

1924 — laureate  from  the  “Academie 

de  Musique”  of  Quebec. 

1924 — “Prix  d’Europe.” 

All  of  these  degrees  have  been  at¬ 
tained  with  “grande  distinction.” 

We  join  with  the  Nazareth  Institu¬ 
tion  and  the  public  in  general,  in  wish¬ 
ing  Mr.  Cusson  all  success  with  his 
European  studies.  We  are  sure  that 
he  will  win  additional  laurels  abroad. 
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GABRIEL  CUSSON 


NAZARETH  INSTITUTION 
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DETERMINATION  VERSUS  HANDICAP 


Destined  to  Be  Blind 

With  determined  purpose  and  daunt¬ 
less  courage,  Herman  M.  Immeln  has 
proceeded  about  his  self-appointed  task 
of  securing  an  education  that  would 
enable  him  to  take  his  place  as  an 
educator  and  as  a  worker  in  the  ranks 
of  the  social  service  field. 

Bom  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in 
1895,  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  de¬ 
stroyed  the  vision  of  his  right  eye 
during  his  sixth  year,  and,  two  years 
later,  a  bolt  of  lightning  completely 
demolished  the  sight  of  the  other  eye. 

Entering  Perkins  Institution  in  1913, 
Mr.  Immeln  graduated  in  1915,  but 
returned  to  the  school  for  a  post  grad¬ 
uate  course  in  piano,  organ  and  tuning. 
After  leaving  Perkins,  six  months  of 
persistent  effort  secured  him  work  as 
piano  tuner  and  repair-man  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  music  house  of  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  In  the  summer  of  1917,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Danquard  Player  Action 
School  in  New  York  City  and  gradu¬ 
ated  with  a  ninety-three  per  cent  mark 
— the  first  blind  recipient  of  a  diploma 
from  that  particular  school. 

All  the  while,  Mr.  Immeln  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  entrance  and  most 
of  the  preparation  was  accomplished 
without  assistance.  In  1918,  he  en¬ 
tered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  as  a 
freshman,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
to  piano  tuning  at  the  end  of  the  year 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  Two 
years  later,  having  secured  the  “where¬ 
withal,”  ho  re-entered  Trinity  and 
completed  the  work  for  his  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  in  two  more  years,  winning  a 
scholarship  for  each  year,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  item  of  reader  expense  by 
tutoring  those  men  who  read  to  him. 
He  accomplished  the  full  four  year 
course  in  three  years. 


During  his  collegiate  career,  Mr. 
Immeln  was  actively  interested  in  ath¬ 
letic  events,  dances,  socials,  etc.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  track  team  for 
one  season,  and  during  his  senior  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  college 
senate  and  president  of  the  Alpha 
Tau  Kappa  Fraternity.  Senior  year 
also  brought  to  him  the  Mary  A. 
Terry  Fellowship,  which  was  awarded 
in  recognition  of  his  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments  and  general  standing.  In  June 
of  1923,  the  fellowship  and  his  A.B. 
degree  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  graduate  study  at  Harvard 
University,  and  that  institution  re¬ 
cently  conferred  its  A.M.  degree  upon 
Mr.  Immeln.  Mr.  Immeln’s  standing 
in  the  post  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
was  rated  as  one  hundred  per  cent  in 
three  of  the  four  courses  allowed  as 
the  maximum  amount  of  work  for  a 
resident  student. 


HERMAN  IMMELN  HARVARD 


Francis  Cummings,  of  the  ^Foreign 
Study  Group,”  Receives  "French 
Civilization  Diploma” 


By  E.  W. 

Francis  cummings  was  bom 

February  8,  1904,  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  He  received  his  early 
training  at  St.  Anne’s  School.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  lost  his  sight  as  a 
result  of  an  attack  of  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis.  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  became  interested  in  the  boy, 
and  he  was  entered  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook  in  1917.  After 
spending  four  years  at  this  school,  the 
last  year  of  which  he  did  p>ost-gradu- 
ate  work  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
High  School,  he  entered  Delaware 
University  in  1921. 

Soon  after  entering  college,  Cum¬ 
mings  was  confronted  with  the  prob- 


FRANCIS  CUMMINGS  OVERBROOK 
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lem  of  procurinig  French  texts  in 
Braille.  He  appealed  to  the  Delaware 
Commission  and  to  Overbrook,  and 
these  organizations,  together  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  procured  the  two  novels  pre¬ 
scribed  for  his  sophomore  work.  These 
books  are  Hugo’s  “Ninety-Three”  and 
Balzac’s  “Eugenie  Grandet.” 

During  Cununings’  freshman  year 
at  the  University,  it  was  proposed  that 
a  group  of  about  eight  students  should 
do  their  junior  work  in  France. 
Cummings  was  eligible,  and  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind  was  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  idea,  he  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  young  man. 

On  July  7,  1923,  “The  Foreign 
Study  Group”  sailed  for  France,  and 
at  the  completion  of  a  six  weeks’ 
course  at  the  University  of  Nancy, 
Cummings  was  awarded  a  diploma 
for  excellent  work.  In  September  the 
group  went  to  Paris,  where  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  preliminary  course  at  the 
Alliance  Francais.  They  were  entered 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  November.  Cum¬ 
mings’  work  at  the  university  resulted 
in  an  award  of  the  “French  Civiliza¬ 
tion  Diploma.” 

Francis  Cummings  will  return  to 
this  country  next  July,  and  will  re¬ 
sume  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 


Harvard  University 

Education  of  the  Blind 

An  extension  course  consisting  of  lectures  accom¬ 
panied  by  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises 
for  teaxhers  of  the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted  and 
workers  zAth  the  adult  blind. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
It  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  1920- 1921. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  will  conduct  the  course  and  give  a  majority  of  the 
lectures.  With  Mr.  Allen  will  be  associated  Mr.  Robert 
I.  Bramhall,  Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Education.  Other  students  of 
problems  of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  will 
give  occasional  lectures  dealing  with  special  topics. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short  period  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  work  with  the  blind  and  the 
semi-sighted.  It  will  emphasize  the  problems  which  arise 
in  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  The  course  will  meet  regu¬ 
larly  for  lectures  and  class  discussions  on  Fridays,  from 
4  to  5.  Demonstrations  will  be  conducted  in  institutions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  on  Saturday  mornings.  The 
opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  are  ample  and 
valuable.  The  hours  have  been  arranged  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  teachers,  school  nurses,  public  health  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  volunteers,  whose  interests  already 
include  work  with  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  those  wishing 
to  fit  themselves  for  service  in  this  special  field,  to  attend 
both  the  lectures  and  the  demonstrations. 

Reading  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the  lectures, 
and  reports  of  the  demonstrations  and  practical  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  required  for  those  who  wish  credit  for  the 
course.  Perkins  Institution  has  a  very  complete  and 
probably  unique  collection  of  literature  on  the  blind  and 
this  will  be  open  to  students  in  the  course. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  course  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
October  3,  at  4,  in  Room  12,  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  and 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  which  fall  within  Christmas 
week,  the  course  will  meet  weekly  up  to  and  including 
Friday,  January  23.  A  th'ree-hour  examination  will 
cover  the  work  of  the  course  at  its  conclusion. 

So  far  as  time  permits,  the  following  topics,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  others,  will  be  covered  by  the  lectures  and  reading: 

The  Blind  of  the  Past  and  of  Today ;  Types  of  Blind¬ 
ness  ;  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Blind  People ;  What  the 
Public  Should  Know  about  the  Blind ;  Recreations  and 
Pastimes  among  Blind  People ;  The  Social  Status  of  the 
Blind ;  Literature  on  Blindness  and  the  Blind ;  The 
Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blindness  and  Low 
Vision;  History  and  Progress  of  the  Movement  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness;  Public  and  Private  Provision 
for  the  Blind;  Home  Teaching  for  the  Adult;  History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind ;  Means  and  Methods 
Used  in  Teaching;  Education  of  the  Blind  Child — ^before 
School  Age,  in  Residential  Schools,  in  Public  Day 
Schools ;  Psychology  of  Blindness  and  of  the  Blind ;  The 
Socialization  of  the  Blind  Child ;  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind ;  School  Curricula ;  The  Teaching  of  School  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  Border-line  Pupils ;  The  Deaf  Blind ;  The  Move¬ 
ment  for  the  Separate  Teaching  of  the  Semi-Sighted ; 
Tlie  Evolution  of  Embossed  Systems  of  Reading ;  Libra¬ 
ries  of  Embossed  Books;  Vocational  Training  and  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Blind. 

The  fee  for  the  course  will  be 
$10,  payable  in  advance.  Checks 
should  be  made  out  to  Harvard 
University. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope,  and  content  of 
the  course  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
towTi,  Massachusetts.  Inquiries  concerning  registration, 
academic  credit,  other  opportunities  for  study  open  to 
students  enrolled  for  the  course,  and  similar  questions 
should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  5  Lawrence 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


William  A.  Hadley 


SHORTLY  before  the  Civil  War, 
a  little  son  w’as  born  to  Quaker 
parents  out  on  a  farm  in  Central 
Indiana.  He  was  William  A.  Hadley, 
destined  to  become  a  “follower  of  the 
dark  trail’’  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
success  as  a  teacher  in  the  Lake  View 
High  School  of  Chicago,  eight  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Hadley  graduated  from  Earl- 
ham  College  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  in 
1 88 1  and,  during  the  next  three  years, 
taught  in  the  public  schools  near  his 
home  in  the  winter  months,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer. 

Feeling  that  the  West  offered  better 
opportunities  than  were  afforded  at 
home,  Mr.  Hadley  went  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  taught  in  the  public  schools 
near  that  city  for  several  years.  While 
there,  he  found  time  to  pursue  courses 
of  study  in  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  from  which  institution  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Master’s  Degree  in  1889. 
He  was  superintendent  of  schools  and 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  a  thriv¬ 
ing  town  in  Minnesota  for  a  few 
years,  but  felt  that  his  education  was 
incomplete,  so  went  to  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1892,  and  there  specialized 
in  languages  and  philosophy. 

Returning  to  America,  he  entered 
the  teaching  field,  an<l  occupied  the 
chair  in  Latin  at  Marietta  College  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  for  two  years,  but  the 
work  in  the  public  schools  was  more 
remunerative  and  Mr.  Hadley  found 
opportunity  to  teach  in  Illinois,  and 
in  1900  entered  the  Lake  View  High 
School  of  Chicago. 


Then  came  the  suggestion  that  the 
blind  could  be  taught  by  correspon¬ 
dence  and  Mr.  Hadley  seized  upon  the 
idea  with  avidity.  The  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  school  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  budget  was  raised,  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  was  organized,  an  office  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  provided,  and  a  staff  of 
workers  assembled.  Courses  of  study 
were  planned  and  arranged,  text  books 
were  embossed  and  printed. 


WILLIAM  HADLEY  PRINCIPAL 


News  of  the  school  has  spread,  and 
a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pupils  has  been  reached. 
Pupils  are  scattered  throughout  every 
state  in  America,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  China,  India,  Australia  and  Canada. 


THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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The  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind 

WM.  A.  HADLEY,  Principal 
Five  Eighty  Four  Lincoln  Ave. 
WINNETKA,  ILLINOIS 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Douglas  Smith 
President 
John  W.  Scott 
V  ice-President 
Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Ballard 
Secretary 

Raymond  E.  Durham 
T  reasurer 

E.  V.  L.  Brown,  M.D. 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Frank  Bersbach 
James  Fentress 
Walter  T.  Fisher 
Harry  S.  Moses 
Charles  L.  Byron 
Perry  Dunlap  Smith 
William  D.  McAdams 
William  A.  Hadley 


INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  THE 
BLIND  IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES 
SCHOOL  OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND 


Reading  Revised  Braille 
English  Grammar 
Business  Corr^pondence 
Short  Story  Appreciation 
Biblical  Studies 
American  History 
General  Science 
Arithmetic 
French  .  . 

American  Literature 


Typewriting 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Salesmanship 

Short  Story  Writing 

Psychology 

Civil  Government 

Algebra 

Latin 

Piano  Music  .  .  . 

English  Literature 


Courses  are  given  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  One-half 
A  Course  in  LIFE  INSURANCE  SALESMANSHIP  is  in  preparation 

TEXT-BOOKS  PROVIDED  FOR  COURSES  FREE 

SMALL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

New  York  Point  or  American  Braille  books  must  be  borrowed  from  the 
libraries  for  this  course,  since  there  is  no  text-book  in  Braille  Grade  One 

and  One-half 


How  We  Teach  Typewriting  in  Our 
Sight  Saving  Classes 

By  Gertrude  Thompson  O’Connor 
Former  Teacher  of  Sight  Saving  Classes  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 

IT  IS  agreed  that  the  aim  of  all  this  sight  saving  habit  in  typewriting, 
sight  saving  class  teaching  is  to  any  reading  stimulus  would  evoke  the 
save  sight  through  education.  The  same  response, 
saving  of  sight  is  a  habit  which  we  Let  us  consider  the  method  of  teach- 
must  inculcate  every  minute  of  the  ing  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  The 
day  into  the  lives  of  our  sight  saving  touch  system  is  easily  adaptable  to 
class  children.  our  sight  saving  class  needs,  but  to 

Typewriting  is  a  valuable  medium  make  the  adaptation  we  must  keep 
in  forming  such  a  habit  as  it  is  a  before  us  the  aim  of  teaching  type- 
pleasurable  activity.  It  is  an  activity  writing,  i.e.,  to  have  the  child  type- 
which  may  continue  in  the  life  of  a  write  accurately  for  his  grade  teachers 
child  long  after  he  leaves  the  sight  any  work  that  would  ordinarily  be 
saving  class,  and  so  through  it  we  written  with  pen  and  ink.  From  the 
perpetuate  a  sight  saving  habit.  first  we  must  insist  upon  accurate 

To  save  sight  we  must  remove  eye  work.  Moreover,  efficiency  demands 
and  nerve  strain,  and  any  habit  formed  that  the  child  be  able  to  type  his  work 
for  the  saving  of  sight  must  necessar-  and  not  to  write  it  in  pencil,  then  use 
ily  answer  these  two  requirements.  the  written  sheet  for  copy. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  thing  we  We  know  the  situation  which  con- 
consider  in  teaching  typ>ewriting  is  fronts  the  pupil  and  the  response 
posture.  The  child  must  sit  before  which  we  wish  to  secure.  This  re- 
the  machine  in  an  erect  position  with  quires  the  “oral”  teaching  of  type- 
arms  and  hands  relaxed.  If  he  takes  writing  and  it  can  be  made  to  “just 
this  position  he  will  attain  good  re-  naturally”  teach  itself  orally, 
suits  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  He  To  do  this  we  must  make  it  the 
should  be  made  conscious  of  this  fact,  child’s  problem — one  that  he  must 
The  habit  of  correct  posture  is  a  step  work  out  for  himself.  Generally  we 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  gen-  find  his  first  interest  is  centered  about 
eral  health  and  the  building  up  of  the  the  mechanical  devices  of  the  machine, 
physical  child.  Then  lie  will  become  interested  in  the 

There  is  less  eye  strain  when  read-  keyboard  and  whenever  he  does,  his 
ing  if  we  look  downward  and  out-  learning  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
ward.  This  is  a  sight  saving  axiom  begins. 

which  every  child  should  know.  He  The  imp)ortant  thing  to  impress 
should  make  the  conscious  effort  to  upon  the  child’s  mind  from  the  begin- 
apply  each  day  by  placing  his  chart  ning  is  that  his  fingers  have  a  definite 
for  keyboard  drill  or  his  copy  for  word  p)Osition  on  the  keyboard  and  that 
drill  to  obtain  the  desired  position  for  the  g^ide  keys  must  be  used  for  guid- 
reading.  The  law  of  analysis  would  ance.  This  habit  removes  the  tend- 
lead  us  to  exp)ect  that  having  formed  ency  to  glance  at  the  keyboard  and  the 
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child  must  be  impressed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  master  touch  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  to  be  accurate  if  there  is  any 
such  tendency. 

Proper  touch,  which  means  uni¬ 
formity  and  regularity,  is  sought  for 
simultaneously  with  proper  fingering. 
The  accuracy  of  his  paper  is  the  test 
of  the  child’s  precision  of  touch  and 
he  may  listen  to  the  sound  as  each 
type  strikes  the  cylinder  to  detect  any 
lack  in  uniformity  or  regularity  of 
touch.  It  is  well  to  let  the  child  know 
just  for  what  he  is  to  strive,  then  he 
can  go  ahead  and  form  the  habit  of 
typewriting. 

For  the  actual  teaching  it  is  well 
to  draw  an  enlarged  diagram  of  the 
keyboard  of  the  typewriter.  First 
have  the  child  print  in  the  home  keys 
-on  the  chart,  then  find  them  on  his 
typewriter.  For  drill  in  striking  the 
home  keys  the  teacher  should  dictate 
the  letters  which  the  child  is  to  strike. 
The  child  repeats  them  orally  and  with 
his  eyes  on  the  chart  strikes  the  keys 
with  uniformity  and  regularity.  As 
he  strikes  each  key  he  repeats  the  let¬ 
ter.  Soon  he  will  be  able  to  decide 
on  what  letters  he  needs  the  most 
drill  and  dictate  for  himself.  As 
he  is  ready  for  the  position  of  new 
keys  the  child  should  print  them  on 
his  enlarged  chart.  With  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  the  knowledge  of  the  keyboard 
he  must  be  impressed  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  always  returning  to  the  home 
keys. 


Next,  the  child  must  take  up  his 
own  word  drills,  keeping  two  points 
in  mind  as  he  compiles  them : 

1.  He  must  choose  his  words  with 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  gfuide  keys, 

2.  He  must  choose  those  words 
which  require  the  moving  of  a  finger 
only  from  one  row  to  the  next. 

In  time  he  will  appreciate  that  his 
little  fingers  are  weak  and  to  stren^h- 
en  them  he  must  make  up  drills — to 
develop  them. 

There  is  need  to  recall  to  our  minds 
facts  of  habit  formation. 

To  acquire  a  new  habit  we  must 
launch  out  with  strong  and  decided 
initiative.  The  fact  that  the  child  is 
in  a  position  to  direct  himself  in  tyf>e- 
writing  allows  him  to  make  the  con¬ 
nection  with  full  energy  and  zeal. 

Supervision  by  the  teacher  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  we  should  never  suffer 
an  exception  to  occur  until  a  new  habit 
is  securely  rooted  in  our  lives.  So 
often  we  think  we  have  formed  a  habit 
when  we  have  merely  instituted  a  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  law  of  constancy  permits  no 
reversions  or  back-slidings  so  the 
teacher  must  gfive  the  closest  super¬ 
vision  to  the  beginner  to  form  right 
habits  of  position  and  fingering. 

Accuracy  is  our  aim  and  it  must 
be  insisted  upon  from  the  first.  Per¬ 
fect  lessons  must  be  required  and  an 
error  should  mean  the  tearing  up  of 
the  paper.  The  child  should  be  ad¬ 
monished  to  write  slowly  and  evenly. 


An  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  Concentration  is  an  aid  to  accuracy, 
the  use  of  all  the  fingers  and  their  Ultimately  to  a  certain  extent  mechani- 
prop>er  relation  to  the  guide  keys  is  cal  typewriting  is  to  be  desired  but 
taught  from  the  first,  but  complete  the  early  practice  should  not  be 
development  of  the  weaker  fingers  mechanical.  Much  inaccuracy  in  the 
is  left  until  facility  has  been  gained  early  steps  of  touch  typewriting  is  due 
with  the  stronger  ones.  to  lack  of  concentration. 
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After  a  child  has  “made  up”  his 
finger  and  word  exercises  he  must 
next  “make-up”  sentence  drills.  Chil¬ 
dren  like  to  compose  or  to  find  sen¬ 
tences  which  contain  every  letter  in 
the  alphabet  and  are  keen  in  writing 
words  which  will  give  the  drill  that 
they  individually  need.  Letter  writing 
follows  and  eventually  compositions. 

Since  accuracy  has  been  insisted 
upon,  the  child  will  take  pride  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  sheet  and  passing  it  in,  without 
glancing  at  it,  secure  in  the  belief  of 
its  perfection. 

The  devices  on  the  typewriter  are 
taken  up  gradually  and  exercises  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  papor  are  g^ven 
in  order  to  develop  taste,  judgment 
and  originality. 

Work  should  be  accepted  as  each 
lesson  is  completed.  The  sheets 
should  be  fastened  together  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  folder.  Every  child  collects 
instinctively. 

In  order  to  teach  the  correct  idea 
of  typewriting  we  must  keep  certain 
facts  continually  before  the  children. 
Have  them  compose  pithy  slogans 
which  will  recall  to  their  minds  details 
which  the  individual  needs  to  empha¬ 
size  to  secure  perfection.  These  slo¬ 
gans  may  be  written  on  slips  and 
read  by  the  child  at  the  beginning  of 
his  practice  period : 

Sit  erect. 


Think  of  the  position  of  each  key 
as  you  strike  it. 

Always  return  your  fingers  to  the 
guide  keys. 

Write  slowly  and  evenly 

Make  perfect  copies. 

Concentrate  on  your  work. 

Cultivate  accuracy. 

If  you  make  an  error  destroy  the 
sheet  and  try  again. 

Such  an  adaptation  of  the  touch  sys¬ 
tem  removes  eye  strain.  Moreover 
forming  the  habit  of  typewriting  in 
this  way  we  are  not  employing  a 
means  which  we  later  desire  to  ob¬ 
literate — the  written  copy. 

Nerve  strain  is  relieved.  The  child 
sets  his  own  pace,  he  works  within  his 
own  limits,  under  the  desirable  emu¬ 
lation  of  rivalry  with  others. 

If,  when  a  child  is  attempting  to 
concentrate  on  typewriting,  we  permit 
distractions,  we  are  subjecting  him 
to  nerve  strain.  On  the  other  hand 
the  teacher  attempting  to  concentrate 
on  an  arithmetic  lesson  who  permits 
the  distraction  of  the  typewriter  is  also 
tolerating  a  nerve  strain  for  the  arith¬ 
metic  class.  The  elimination  of  this 
form  of  nerve  strain  is  secured  by 
having  definite  typewriting  periods  in 
which  all  children  not  typewriting  are 
either  studying  or  doing  occupational 
work  in  silence. 


Minnesota’s  Program 

I’>y  Ruth  Coi.by 

Supervisor  of  the  Department  for  thq  Blind 
of  the 

State  Board  of  Control 

The  Minnesota  State  Department  recommendations.  Although  these 
for  the  Blind  was  established  by  members  serve  without  pay,  they  give 
the  State  Legislature  on  July  1st,  most  valuable  service,  and,  since  we 
1923,  but  did  not  begin  to  function  are  a  part  of  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
until  August  1st,  1923.  we  are  privileged  to  use  them. 

The  law  under  which  we  are  work-  So  far,  our  staff  is  small.  We  in- 
ing  is  quite  different  from  that  of  herited  two  workers  from  the  State 
other  states,  but  is  one  that  was  care-  Agency  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
fully  worked  out  by  a  commission  ap-  formerly  connected  w'ith  our  State 
ix)inted  by  the  Governor  to  study  the  School  for  the  Blind,  but  is  now  a  part 
problem  of  the  blind  and  to  report  of  our  department.  One  of  these 
to  him  accordingly.  workers  gives  us  full  time,  but  lives 

Our  duties,  as  assigned  by  the  law,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  when  she 
are  broad,  and,  with  an  adequate  ap-  is  not  going  about  the  state.  The 
propriation,  we  should  be  able  to  ac-  other  worker  is  located  in  Duluth,  and 
complish  an  outstanding  piece  of  work,  gives  us  part  time  in  the  counties 
However,  for  the  present  biennial  adjacent  to  St.  Louis  county.  Beside 
period  we  are  working  under  an  ap-  these  two  workers  we  have  only  the 
propriation  of  only  twenty-nine  thou-  supervisor  and  her  secretary.  How- 
sand  dollars  per  year,  which  is  to  ever,  we  are  hoping  soon  to  have  an- 
cover  all  expenditures  of  the  depart-  other  field  worker  who  will  go  over 
ment,  including  relief.  We  are  mov-  the  state  from  the  central  office, 
ing  very  slowly  and  are  trying  to  make  The  first  few  lines  of  our  statute 
no  expensive  mistakes,  as  we  realize  show  the  enormous  responsibility  that 
that  this  is,  to  some  extent,  a  trial  is  laid  upon  us  as  the  agent  of  our 
period  for  the  department.  State  Board  of  Control: 

The  legislature  felt  that  in  view  of  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
the  present  general  economic  condi-  Board  of  Control  to  co-operate  with 
tion  of  the  state,  it  was  not  wise  to  state  and  local  boards  and  agencies, 
create  an  entirely  new  bureau,  and,  as  both  public  and  private,  in  preventing 
a  result,  our  department  was  made  loss  of  sight,  in  alleviating  the  con- 
a  part  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  which  dition  of  blind  persons  and  jjersons 
is  the  Welfare  Department  under  our  of  failing  sight,  in  extending  and  im- 
State  Board  of  Control.  Minnesota  proving  the  education,  advisement, 
is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  plan  of  training,  placement  and  conservation 
organization  of  its  Children’s  Bureau,  of  the  blind,  and  in  promoting  their 
There  are,  in  eighty-seven  counties,  personal,  economic,  social  and  civic 
seventy-three  County  Chikl  Welfare  well  being.’’ 

Boards,  memliers  of  which  are  avail-  We  are  earnestly  striving  to  develop 
able  for  investigations,  reports  and  the  department  so  that  it  \yill  l^ecome. 
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not  simply  a  public  agency  doing  the 
things  that  are  asked  of  it,  but  will 
become  a  first  class  social  agency  as 
well.  Close  co-operation  with  all  ex¬ 
isting  agencies  is  maintained.  An  ad¬ 
visory  committee  has  been  organized 
and  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  all  the 
state  departments  who  have  any  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blind,  together  with  two 
outside  p)eople  selected  by  the  ex-officio 
members.  In  addition  to  this  group, 
a  permanent  case  committee  meets 
twice  a  month  to  consider  difficult 
cases  and  work  out  a  constructive  plan 
for  handling  them. 

The  law  imposes  specific  duties 
through  which  we  should  develop  an 
organization  of  value.  We  are  to 
collect  statistics  of  the  blind,  “includ¬ 
ing  their  present  physical  and  mental 
condition,  causes  of  blindness,  ca¬ 
pacity  for  education  and  industrial 
training,  and  any  further  information 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.” 

Sp)ecial  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
children  who  are  eligible  to  attend 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  or  public 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  receiving  proper 
educational  advantages. 

We  are  to  encourage  special  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  the  adult  blind. 
.Such  training  is  given  through  our 
State  Division  of  Re-education,  which 
is  pjermitted  an  appropriation  for  tui¬ 
tion,  IxMjks,  and,  if  needed,  a  reader. 
()ur  department  then  assists  by  allow¬ 
ing  a  specified  amount  to  cover  main¬ 
tenance  during  the  training  period. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  remove 
the  individual  from  his  previous  en¬ 
vironment  in  order  to  afford  him  the 
necessary  training,  and  without  the 
maintenance  allowance,  he  would  be 
unable  to  make  the  change. 


We  are  then  further  empowered 
to  aid  the  blind  by  home  instruction; 
training;  assistance  in  securing  tools, 
appliances  and  supplies ;  by  aid  in 
marketing  the  products  of  their 
labors ;  and,  finally,  by  care  and  re¬ 
lief  for  those  who  are  incap)able  of 
self-support.  We  have  done  nothing 
about  the  home  teaching  and  market¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  situation,  because 
we  have  no  worker  to  attend  to  these 
problems,  and  our  appropriation  is  so 
meagre  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we 
can  approach  them  at  all  during  the 
present  biennial  period.  We  do  hope, 
though,  that  our  additional  field 
worker  will  be  able  to  survey  this 
field  in  order  to  enable  us  to  present 
the  need  to  our  next  legislature. 

We  have  already  helped  several  peo¬ 
ple  to  secure  needed  equipment  which 
will  enable  them  to  become  more 
nearly  self-supporting.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  some  of  our  blind  friends, 
arrangements  have  been  made, 
through  which  the  individual  may  pay 
for  the  equipment  in  small  instal¬ 
ments,  if  he  so  desires.  In  these 
cases,  a  contract  is  made  between  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  the  blind 
l)erson,  whereby  he  uses  the  appli¬ 
ance  for  a  given  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  making  any  payment.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  a  report  will  be  made 
as  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  payments  arranged  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  addition  to  the  feeling 
of  indei)endence  that  this  gives  the 
recipient  of  the  equipment,  it  has  the 
added  advantage  of  providing  a  small 
amount  of  additional  funds  for  more 
of  the  same  work. 

Regarding  the  relief  {X)rtion  of  the 
statute  —  About  the  same  time  this 
statute  was  presented  to  our  legisla¬ 
ture,  a  direct  pension  bill  was  also 
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presented.  Considerable  debate  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  session  that  the  Commission’s 
bill  was  passed.  It  gives  us  the  right 
to  grant  aid  to  blind  persons  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  who 
have  become  blind  while  legal  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state,  or  were  either  legal 
residents  of  the  state  prior  to  January 
1st,  1920,  and  continuously  thereafter; 
wlx>  have  been  legal  residents  of  this 
state  for  a  period  of  five  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  date  of  such  ap¬ 
plication;  and,  finally,  those  who  are 
unable  by  any  occupation,  or  through 
lawful  income  of  any  kind,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  are  tiying  to  administer  this 
relief  clause  with  special  care.  We 
want  it  to  be  helpful  and  not  the 
means  of  making  dependents  of  for¬ 
mer  self-respecting  people.  Each  ap¬ 
plication  is  carefully  investigated  and 
the  amount  allowed  is  made  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  the  results.  Owing  to  our 
limited  appropriation,  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  only  supplementary  aid,  but  we  do 
try  to  enlist  the  support  of  other 
agencies  when  it  is  felt  that  additional 
help  is  needed.  We  are  making  small 
allowances  at  the  start,  although  we 
mSy  be  able  to  increase  these  when 
we  have  more  adequate  funds.  At 
present  our  allowances  for  relief  have 
ranged  from  five  to  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  with  an  average  of  about 
twelve  dollars  a  month.  Until  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1924,  ninety-one  persons  have 
been  financially  assisted  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  seventy-seven  of  them  having 
been  granted  relief,  eight  maintenance 
and  six  equipment. 

This,  in  a  brief  way,  gives  some 
idea  of  Minnesota’s  program  for  her 
blind  citizens.  It  is  too  soon  to  give 
results,  but  we  hope  to  show  con¬ 
structive  work  of  which  our  state  may 
be  proud. 


LUNCH  COUNTER 


AN  ACTIVE  BUSINESS 


Establishing  a  Lunch  Counter  in 
a  Lithograph  Plant 

By  Elizabeth  Arnold 

Employment  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


T  E  HAVE  three  hundred  em- 
ployees,  and  if  your  man 
can  make  it  pay — go  ahead !” 
Such  were  the  words  with  which  the 
vigorous  executive  of  a  lithograph 
company  responded  to  the  request  of 
the  Qeveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
when  we  asked  that  one  of  our  men 
be  allowed  to  establish  a  luncheon 
stand  within  the  environs  of  the  litho¬ 
graph  plant.  Within  ten  days  our  man 
was  established,  and  a  specially  built 
stand  had  been  installed. 

The  stand  is  five  feet  long  and  has 
a  hinged  cover  with  a  lock  and  a 
“drop-foot” attached.  The  cover  serves 


the  double  purpose  of  securing  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  day’s  sales  and  of 
affording  an  additional  five  feet  of 
display  space.  The  main  part  of  the 
stand  consists  of  a  shallow  sink  for 
display  of  stock  and  a  cupboard  for 
surplus  merchandise.  An  improvement 
would  be  a  change  drawer. 

Stock  is  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
salesman  himself.  Profits  belong  to 
him  and  he  develops  his  own  business 
and  keeps  his  own  accounts.  An  agree¬ 
ment  exists  between  the  Society  and 
the  salesman,  whereby  a  change  may 
be  made,  should  the  present  “incum¬ 
bent”  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory. 


The  Relation  of  the  Subsidized  Workshop  to  the 
Workmen  of  Low  Productivity* 

By  Calvin  S.  Glover 

Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

m  ^  7  E  have  been  so  preoccupied  but,  here,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  there 
of  late  with  undertakings  is  any  incentive  for  commercial  busi- 
of  broad  professional  sig-  ness  other  than  the  need  or  desire 
nificance,  such  as  soldier  rehabilitation,  of  profit  on  the  part  of  a  few  pro¬ 
training  of  teachers  and  social  work-  motors,  who,  while  carrying  an  infin- 
ers  for  the  blind  and  the  establishment  itesimal  load  of  responsibility,  receive 
of  our  American  Foundation,  that  we  huge  bonuses  distilled  from  the  seat 
have  complacently  allowed  one  of  of  toilers  who  are  often  more  miser- 
our  most  valuable  resources,  the  able  than  our  poorest  chair  caners. 
workshop,  to  function  quite  automat-  Such  manufacturing  enterprises  are 
ically.  The  enthusiastic  endorsement  generally  regarded  as  successful  be- 
of  subsidized  industries  expressed  at  cause  they  maintain  themselves  against 
Saginaw  in  1905,  had  congealed  intp  competition;  but  do  they  maintain 
indifference  when  we  met  at  Toronto  all  their  operatives  with  full-time 
in  1919.  Nevertheless,  new  shops  wages,  as  do  our  workshops?  Many 
have  been  springing  up  every  year,  of  the  employees  of  prosperous  cor¬ 
and  the  old  ones  are  holding  the  porations  are  known  to  the  associated 
interest  of  the  most  capable  volun-  charities,  especially  during  dull  sea- 
teer  directors  that  have  ever  sup-  sons,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  any 
ported  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  restricting  handicap.  The  recent 
optimism  of  1905  and  the  scepticism  dispute  over  a  minimum  wage  law 
of  1919  have  been  rationalized  by  in  the  District  of  Columbia  disclosed 
our  experience  in  post-war  placement  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
work,  so  it  seems  timely  to  appraise  artisans  in  certain  trades  were  paid 
these  workshops  more  honestly,  and  less  than  a  living  wage;  and  the 
to  formulate  policies  for  their  use  chief  problem  of  the  Norwood  Com- 
with  more  confidence  and  unanimity  munity  Service  this  year  has  been  to 
than  have  been  possible  heretofore.  adjust  family  budgets  to  insufficient. 
Not  back,  but  on  to  nature  is  the  though  steady,  incomes.  Imagine 
trend  of  modern  social  work.  Every  subsidizing  the  great  factories  on 
artificial  device  for  forcing  social  which  these  families  depend.  Not- 
decency  and  economic  integrity  is  withstanding,  private  philanthrophy 
now  deplored.  Many  of  us  have  is  subsidizing  the  labor  which  turns 
declared  the  workshop  to  be  one  of  their  wheels.  Many  large  industrial 
these  unnatural  expedients,  because  organizations  are  now  including  wel- 
it  was  conceived  for  the  benefit  of  a  fare  departments,  which  promise  to 
limited  group  of  people,  who  bear  serve  their  employees  more  promptly 
but  little  of  its  responsibility.  This  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other 
criticism  has  seldom  been  challenged;  agency  can  do.  Our  workshops  have 

♦Read  at  the  Tenth  Bi-ennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Worktrs 
for  the  Blind. 
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always  combined  business  and  social 
service,  but  we  have  been  too  prone 
to  judge  them  by  the  single  standard 
of  business.  If,  however.  Doctor 
Best’s  authorities  are  right  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  efficiency  of  the  blind  at 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  that  of 
the  seeing,  the  workshops  have  not 
made  a  bad  showing  even  by  that 
test. 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  the 
workshop  has  very  serious  faults. 
The  segregration  of  blind  people, 
even  for  work,  is  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate.  A  persistent  tendency  to 
pauperism,  slovenly  manners  and 
careless  workmanship  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  eternal  vigilance.  This 
aspect  of  the  question  deserves  more 
intensive  study  than  it  has  ever 
received,  but  a  few  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  suggested  in  this  paper. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  first  workshops  in  this  country 
purposed  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  blind  men  to  follow  the  trades 
they  had  learned  in  school,  that  is, 
they  supplemented  the  schools  and 
were  originally  connected  with  them, 
though  the  training  of  adults  was 
always  recognized  as  one  of  their 
functions.  In  1905  the  advisability 
of  such  affiliation  was  thoughtfully 
debated  by  the  charter  members  of 
this  Association.  By  that  time  many 
independent  workshops  were  operat¬ 
ing,  and  permanent  occupations  in 
them  was  becoming  a  conscious  ob¬ 
jective  of  schools  of  the  blind  and 
of  the  state  commissions,  which  were 
just  then  appearing  in  the  field.  No 
standard  of  proficiency  had  been 
agreed  upon,  however,  and  work¬ 
shop  superintendents  soon  found  a 


large  number  of  incompetent  work¬ 
men  on  their  hands.  To  break  even 
or  better,  as  they  always  hoped  to 
do,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
practically  impossible.  Yet,  discour¬ 
aging  as  this  realization  was,  their 
commercial  ambitions  received  a  still 
heavier  blow  when  the  war-time 
scarcity  of  labor  inspired  other  em¬ 
ployers  with  a  belief  in  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  blind.  When  a  reliable, 
ambitious  man  had  an  opportunity 
to  earn  his  living  side  by  side  with 
seeing  workers,  the  exigencies  of  the 
shop  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  his  way.  Surely,  the  interest  of 
the  workshop  could  not  be  placed 
above  that  of  the  people  whom  it 
was  created  to  serve. 

If  we  accept  this  policy  as  funda¬ 
mental  in  workshop  management  it 
is  obvious  that  financial  independence 
is  a  forlorn  hope,  and  that  social 
service  should  be  acknowledged  as 
the  true  criterion  of  success.  This 
does  not  mean  that  sound  business 
principles  should  not  be  adhered  to 
wherever  they  do  not  arrest  personal 
development.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  imperatively  necessary  because 
the  manager  is  usually  required  to 
furnish  uninterrupted  occupation  to 
sub-normal  employees  with  an  inade¬ 
quate  working  capital  and  a  subsidy, 
which  is  likely  to  be  granted  as  a 
blanket  pardon  of  his  shortcomings. 
If  his  financing,  purchasing,  selling, 
collecting  and  accounting  are  system¬ 
atized  according  to  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  practice,  and  his  manufacturing 
processes  planned  as  scientifically  as 
the  physical  equipment  permits,  he 
should  be  absolved  from  blame,  for 
the  almost  inevitable  deficit  that  his 
limitations  entail. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
who  neglects  the  social  objectives  of 
his  institution  forfeits  a  satisfaction 
that  his  ledger  can  never  supply. 
Every  workshop  organization  should 
be  prepared  to  render  the  following 
varieties  of  service  to  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  its  community: 

1.  Steady  occupation  for  every 
blind  person  of  the  community 
who  is  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  able  to  do  regular  daily 
work. 

2.  Temporary  employment  for 
factory  placement  candidates 
while  under  observation  or  dur¬ 
ing  slack  seasons. 

3.  Occupational  therapy,  for 
brief  periods,  if  no  marketable 
production  is  possible. 

4.  Any  training  that  has  a  di¬ 
rect  and  practical  value  in  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program. 

5.  Just  compensation  for  labor 
within  the  shop  on  the  highest 
scale  compatible  with  market 
conditions. 

6.  Relief,  from  a  designated 
fund  for  those  whose  produc¬ 
tion  falls  below  that  of  a  living 
wage,  for  the  sick,  and  for  those 
who  need  assistance  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  private  business  through 
a  critical  period. 

7.  Maintenance  of  pupils  and 
apprentices  from  a  specific  fund. 

8.  Adjustment  of  job  to  man, 
whether  within  or  outside  of  the 
workshop. 

9.  An  employment  bureau  to 
solicit  orders  for  piano  tuners, 
musicians,  insurance  brokers, 
salesmen  and  other  business  men 
and  women. 


10.  A  purchasing  department  to 
serve  individual  craftsmen  who 
use  raw  materials. 

11.  A  noon-day  lunch  room — 
service  at  cost — where  decent 
table  manners  may  be  tactfully 
suggested,  impersonal  conversa¬ 
tion  encouraged,  and  an  interest 
in  current  events  stimulated  by 
the  reading  of  the  daily  paper. 

12.  Instructions  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

13.  Supervision  of  health  in 
the  homes  of  employees  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  private  and  clinical 
examinations  and  treatment. 

14.  Recreation  in  which  every 
person  may  participate,  and  in 
which  seeing  persons  shall  so 
mingle  with  the  blind  as  to  de¬ 
velop  genuine  friendships. 

PERSONNEL 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  human 
beings  in  pigeon-holes ;  yet  some 
flexible  system  of  classification  is 
almost  indispensable.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  placement  agency 
measures  his  candidates  with  a  four- 
point  gauge,  indicating :  A — Educated, 
tactful,  resourceful  persons ;  B — 
Mentally  and  physically  sound  per¬ 
sons  of  ordinary  ability;  C — Persons 
who  have  physical  or  mental  handi¬ 
caps  in  addition  to  their  blindness, 
but  who  are  able  to  attend  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  job;  D — Invalids. 

In  order  to  complete  this  register, 
a  general  agency  for  the  blind  may 
group  all  minors  under  K  Of  course, 
re-grading  must  be  done  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  story  of  real  progress 
may  be  recorded  occasionally  by  the 
transfer  of  a  man  from  Class  B  to 
Qass  A. 


I 
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It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the 
workshop  is  not  for  people  of  Qass 
A,  though  they  should  benefit  by  its 
educational  publicity.  The  invalids 
are  clearly  outside  of  the  industrial 
pale,  except  for  a  little  home  work, 
and  children  should  be  kept  innocent 
of  the  workshop  atmosphere  until 
their  transfer  to  an  industrial  class 
is  imminent.  Classes  B  and  C,  then, 
are  the  ones  with  whom  the  work¬ 
shops  are  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned.  Generally  speaking,  their 
productive  powers  are  distinctly  lim¬ 
ited  by  their  blindness,  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  them  in  the  subsidized 
shop  are  vitally  important.  Numeri¬ 
cally,  these  two  groups  comprise 
about  forty  per  cent  of  our  blind 
IX)pulation ;  but  more  than  half  of 
them  are  usually  able  to  eke  out  a 
nmre  or  less  precarious  existence 
independently.  The  remainder  must 
have  the  personal  gfuidance  and  super¬ 
vision  which  every  workshop  is 
equipped  to  give  more  judiciously 
than  any  less  specialized  agency.  The 
sujjerintendent  of  the  workshop  is 
excusably  reluctant  to  engage  men 
who  are  crippled  or  deaf  as  well  as 
blind,  but  he  cannot  expect  a  profit- 
seeking  industry  to  accept  them.  The 
otlier  social  agencies  of  his  commu¬ 
nity  are  sure  to  consider  them  his 
charges,  and  is  it  not  his  duty  and 
privilege  to  retain  them  as  units  in 


the  great  machine  of  society  as  long 
as  they  can  add  one  footpound  to  its 
energy  ? 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  the  workshop  becomes  one 
of  several  valuable  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  social  service  organ¬ 
ization,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
other  tools  at  its  immediate  disposal. 
We  may  stigmatize  it  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  if  it  is  really  necessary,  we 
should  make  it  universal ;  and  if  it 
is  really  evil,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
some  greater  evil  is  corrected  by  it. 
The  industrial  segregation  of  people 
with  a  common  handicap  is  undeni¬ 
ably  bad,  but  social  isolation  need 
not  follow.  Of  course,  we  aspire  to 
a  perfect  state  of  society,  and  ab¬ 
hor  the  signs  of  imperfection.  Yet 
preventive  and  corrective  sciences 
still  admit  their  inability  to  fit  a  large 
proportion  of  humanity  into  a  fault¬ 
less  world ;  so,  while  we  have  those 
who  are  irrevocably  dependent,  we 
must  exploit  means  of  knitting  them 
into  our  social  fabric  which  pain  the 
idealist.  Many  of  our  subsidized 
workshops  have  degenerated  for  the 
lack  of  idealism,  but  they  can  be  re¬ 
vitalized  by  the  application  of  more 
optimistic  intelligence  to  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  they  will  become  a  blessed 
refuge  to  the  blind  workmen  of  low 
productivity. 
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